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CaUio^UoA,  Qo4Hine*tti 


LET'S  ESTABLISH  A  TRADITION 


P^  TRADITION  is  an  unwritten 
attitude.  It  may  relate  to  some- 
thing specific  like  a  holiday,  or  be 
demonstrated  in  our  daily  living.  In 
effect  it  is  an  unwritten  code  of 
behavior. 

N.  .\.  C.  is  a  lairlv  old  institiuion 
and  as  such  has  developed  many  tra- 
ditions. One  of  them  that  we  are  a 
part  of,  is  oiu"  particular  brand  of 
Freshman  Ha/ing.  Another  and  more 
important  one.  is  honesty  regarding 
personal  property.  I  feel  very  proud 
that  I  attend  an  institution  where 
there  arc  no  locks  on  dormitory  rooms. 
.Ml  of  us  lure  take  that  tvpe  ol  honesty 
for  graiucil  because  that  was  the  es- 
tablished traiiition  when  we  came 
here. 

While  we  usually  consider  a  tradi- 
tion as  being  something  set  up  in  a 
by-gone  age,  we  should  realize  that 
tradition  is  being  changed,  sometimes 
discarded,  and  new  traditions  are  be- 
ing made  up  eveiT  day.  A  new  tradi- 
tion established  on  campus  recently 
is  the  "College  \Veckend."  Although 
we  have  only  had  three,  we  all  expect 
to  have  one  weekend  durins  each  of 


the  spring  and  fall  semester  set  aside 
for  a  "College  Weekend." 

One  area  in  which  the  college  lacks 
tradition  is  in  the  method  of  acquir- 
ing grades.  .As  it  staniLs  now.  we  ha\e 
some  people  who  will  not  "crib"  in 
exams  and  some  who  will.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  significance  of  this  situa- 
tion arises.  In  actuality,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  how  the  grades  are 
acquired?  The  honest  student  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  fact  that  he  gets  his 
grades  honestly,  and  the  dishonest 
student  is  satisfied  that  he  gets  his 
grades. 

The  main  problem  that  arises  in 
cases  of  cribbing  is  that  the  students, 
although  being  graded  equally,  have 
not  obtained  their  grades  in  the  same 
manner.  This  means  that  they  don't 
write  the  exam  on  an  equal  basis;  here 
arises  the  imfairness  of  the  situation. 
The  student  accepted  into  college  is 
of  fair  mentality.  He  is  essentially 
competing  with  his  equals  in  class. 
There  is  a  fair  degree  of  equality  with 
respect  to  intelligence  in  the  overall 
jjictiue  of  a  class. 

Lack  of  honesty  in  taking  tests  be- 


sides putting  the  men  on  a  different 
l)asis  dining  the  test,  also  has  a  short 
term  ad\antage  in  seeking  a  job,  or  in 
apphing  to  a  graduate  school. 

iUu  tliere  is  also  a  detrimental  cliei  t 
which  plays  its  role  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  cribber.  Usually  the  crib- 
ber  will  lose  his  self  respect  and  con- 
fidence, and  consequently  his  self 
sufficiency.  With  cribbing  going  on 
it  is  more  difficult  for  the  professor 
to  determine  whether  he  is  getting 
his  material  across  to  the  class,  and 
to  \\-hat  degree  he  is  accomplishing 
his   pinpose. 

E\'cryone  being  graduated  from  our 
College  is  an  advertisement  for  oiu' 
School.  The  cribber  who  is  hired  for 
a  job  on  the  basis  of  his  outstanding 
grades  will  not  live  up  to  the  expec- 
tations of  his  employer.  In  such  a 
manner  the  cribber  will  decrease  the 
employment  prospects  of  other  grad- 
uates with  the  same  employer. 

If  we  agree  that  cribbing  is  im- 
ethical   we  can   seek  a  remedy. 

.\s  I  see  it,  the  first  thing  that  we 
must  do  to  eliminate  cribl)ing  is  to 
(continued  on  page  25) 


THE  HUSBANDMAN 


'pHE  ALAR.M  CLOCK,  rings  loudlv 
in  the  early  morning  stillness  as 
an  uncertain  hand  reaches  out  to 
stop  its  unwelcome  sound.  ,A  new 
day  has  begun  for  a  dairy  farmer 
somewhere  in  upper  New  York  State. 
Later  in  the  morning,  somewhere  In 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  a  large  herd 
of  hogs  are  getting  their  daily  morn- 
ing ration.  Lip  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  AVest,  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  are  roaming  the  grassy  plains 
and  hillsides  for  tlieir  day's  meal. 
Down  in  Southern  California,  an  auto- 
matic egg  cleaner  is  busy  at  work 
doing  the  day's  collection.  Thus, 
throughout  the  L'nited  States,  the 
great  industry  of  animal  husbandry  is 
busily  carrying  out  its  important  finic- 
tion;  namely,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pro- 
vide power  for  the  ever  increasing 
population  of  160  million  people. 

In  one  respect,  man  is  no  more 
important  than  the  animal  that  lives 
next  to  him,  for  without  the  animal 
man    woidd    perish    from    this    earth. 


.\ntient  records  sho^v  that  animals 
were  domesticated  thousands  of  years 
ago  for  food  consmnption.  This  prac- 
tice has  continued  down  through  the 
centinies.  With  an  e\er  increasing 
popidation  in  the  world  today,  live- 
stock production  tends  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  agricultural  con- 
cerns. 

.\nimal  husbantlry  can  be  defineil 
as  the  science  of  breeding,  feeding. 
and  general  management  of  livestock. 
The  farmer  of  today  is  far  advanced 
from  the  farmer  of  yesteryear.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  livestock  ^vas  pro- 
duced withoiu  the  benefits  of  scien- 
tific research,  balanced  feeding,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  mass  scale  pro- 
duction. The  high  price  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  together 
with  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  do- 
mestic living,  forces  the  farmer  of 
today  to  go  into  large  production  of 
livestock  if  he  \vaius  to  make  "ends 
meet." 

.\ccordin"       to      "The       Li\estock 


Health  Encyclopedia."  there  are  close 
to  190  million  head  of  livestock  in 
the  L'nited  States  valued  at  about  17 
million  dollars.  These  figures  are 
not  to  be  pushed  aside.  The  latest 
reports  from  the  L'.  S.  D.  A.  concern- 
ing farms  in  the  U.  S.  woidd  tend  to 
disprove  the  previous  statement.  How 
(ould  livestock  production  be  going 
up  to  a  new  record  high  when  fanns 
of  various  tvpes  are  disappearing  at 
an  incredible  rate?  In  the  fi\e-year 
period  between  1945-1950,  about  one- 
half  million  farms  have  disappeared 
from  the  American  scene.  To  illiis- 
uate  the  point  further,  the  nunil)er 
ol  farms  selling  whole  milk  has  de- 
clined in  the  past  ten  years.  The  niuu- 
\icv  of  cows,  however,  per  farmhand, 
the  average  production  per  cow  have 
i)oth  increased  to  such  a  point  that 
the  higher  production  per  co^v  offsets 
the  reduction  in  the  niunbcr  of  fanns. 
The  a\erage  sales  of  milk  per  farm 
alone,  in  1949  \\-as  ()2,490  li)s.  as  com- 
(conliiiiied  on  page  26) 
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MAN  OF  THE  MONTH 


Arthur  Brown 


W: 


E  ARE  SPOTLIGHTING  in  this 
issue  of  the  Gleaner  Mr.  Arthur 
Brown,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husband- 
ry at  N.A.C. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  New  Englander,  and 
originally  is  from  Maiden,  Mass.  He 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  liolds  a  Master  of  Education 
degree  which  he  received  at  Rutgers 
University.  He  also  Matricidated  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  while  in 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  after  the  war  spent  a  year 
at  the  Middlesex  University  Veterin- 
ary School.  Mr.  Brown  was  in  the 
service  during  World  War  II,  and 
saw  many  European  countries  as  well 
as  areas  in  the  Pacific. 

N.A.C.  was  Mr.  Brown's  first  posi- 
tion   in    the    teaching    field,    and    he 


plans  to  continue  teaching  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Brown  brought  several  inter- 
esting view  points  that  illustrate  the 
role  N.A.C.  plays  in  the  Agricultural 
and  educational  picture  in  the  U.  S. 
and  mentioned  several  advantages 
that  the  school  offers  to  the  student. 

He  cited  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  school's  smallness,  "it  offers  inti- 
macy between  academic  and  practical 
experience  which  might  be  difficult  to 
obtain  in  a  larger  college."  Further- 
more, because  of  the  smallness  of  the 
school,  the  student  at  N..'\.C.  is  in  an 
enviable  position  as  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  numerous  phases 
of  the  agricultural  scheme,  besides  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  groimding  in  his 
own  major  field. 

Mr.  Brown  continued  to  stress  the 


importance  of  a  small  school  such 
as  otu's  in  that  both  undergraduates 
and  graduates  of  N.A.C.  play  vital 
roles  in  the  institution's  growth.  This 
factor  can  not  be  over  emphasized 
as  it  gives  the  student  a  sense  of  "be- 
longing." 

Mr.  Brown  continued  to  point  out 
a  second  advantage  which  many  stud- 
ents may  not  so  fully  appreciate. 
N.A.C.  is  situated  in  a  highly  inten- 
sified agricultural  area.  This  factor 
enables  the  college  to  plan  many  field 
trips  to  nearby  areas.  These  trips  can 
be  integrated  with  the  academic  curri- 
cidum  thus  providing  for  a  balanced 
and  varied  program  of  study. 

Mr.  Brown  expounded  the  follo^v- 
in  stimidating  thoughts  on  the  agri- 
cidtural-educational  plane. 

"I  believe  that  in  any  phase  of 
education  there  is  room  for  private 
endeavor.  About  50%  of  college  stu- 
dents attend  schools  supported  by  the 
government,  state  or  local.  However, 
agricultural  research  and  especially 
agricultural  education  at  the  higher 
level  has  been  ceded  to  governmental 
control  almost  completely.  There  is 
hardly  any  agricultural  education  at 
the  college  level  and  very  little  agri- 
cidtiual  research  comparatively  speak- 
ing, that  is  supported  by  private  insti- 
tutions. 

I  recognize  that  productive  agri- 
culture lends  itself  to  more  public 
concern  than  would  industry  because 
of  its  diverse  and  complex  nature. 
However,  it  is  never  wise,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  allow  public  institutions 
to  monopolize  research  and  education 
—even  agricidtural.  There  is  always 
the  danger  of  limitations  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tions of  public  institutions,  even 
though  admittedly,  there  have  been 
few  instances,  historically,  where  that 
freedom  has  been  threatened  in  this 
country. 

The  National  Agricultural  College 
in  its  own  small  way  offers  a  counter- 
weight to  the  overbalance  of  college 
agricultural  education  toward  govern- 
mental control.  It  is  possible  that  its 
influence  in  the  realm  of  private  agri- 
cultural education,  and  perhaps  re- 
search coidd  be  enhanced  in  the  fu- 
tme.  I  think  that  individuals  who  are 
concerned  with  education  as  well  as 
the  American  tradition  of  limiting 
governmental  control  would  do  well 
to  consider  support  of  the  college  in 
that  light." 

.Mr.  Brown  also  brought  out  the 
(continued  on  page  26) 
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MEET  THE  MEN  WE  CALL  - 


HONOR  AGGIES 


B 


Rol)ert  Fenvves 


OB  FENYVES  hails  Ironi  Vine- 
land,  N.  ).,  where  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  community  aftairs.  During  the 
past  summer.  Bob  not  only  lountl 
time  to  coach  a  Little  League  team, 
but  graciously  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices as  an  innpire  tor  the  sunmier 
baseball  season.  He  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  Little  League  movement 
that  he  may  well  become  a  member 
ol  the  X'ineland  Recreation  Conniiit- 
tee.  Bob  summeil  up  his  leelings  on 
sports  when  he  said,  "I  gain  tremend- 
ous satisfaction  when  1  am  a  part  of 
organized   sports  activities." 

Looking  at  Bob's  campus  activities, 
wc  encounter  a  sizeable  list.  He  has 
participated  in  the  Animal  Husband- 
ry and  Poidtry  (^lubs  and  was  active 
in  the  Food  Industry  Clidj.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Varsity  CMub  and 
served  as  Co-chairman  ol  the  1955 
edition  of  the  yiniior-Scnior  Prom. 
Bob  complied  an  outstanding  record 
on  the  N.A.C  gridiron.  He  played 
four  years  of  varsity  football  and  in 
1954  received  the  Outstanding  Line- 
man Award.  His  participation  in  the 
campus  sports  program  has  also  in- 
cluded several  seasons  of  intramiual 
basketball.  His  contributions  to  om- 
annual  "A-Day"  have  also  been  note- 
worthy. 


By  PiN^A  C^oHKN  '57 

r>()b  is  gr.itdul  to  tile  college  lor  llu- 
opportunities  it  has  alloriled  him.  He 
IceU  that  the  inilix  iduali/ed  system 
ol  iclucation  and  the  athletic  pro- 
gram, "have  given  me  considerable 
impetus  and  stimulation."  He  also 
comments,  "here  at  N.A.C.  I  found 
myself,  and  developed  a  perspective 
of  the  value  of  my  education."  The 
sinnmer  program  he  feels,  has  great 
value.  Bob,  while  working  for  Sea- 
brook  Farms  felt  that  he  was  "on  a 
par  with  students  from  other  insti- 
tutions." He  also  spent  a  sinnmer, 
dining  his  sophmore  year,  working 
for  a  confectionery  concern  as  a  labor- 
atory technician. 

liob's  prime  interest  lies  within 
the  food  field  ancf  has  consequently 
led  him  to  major  in  the  Food  In- 
dustry program  at  N.  A.  C.  His  great- 
est interests  lie  in  the  buying  and 
marketing  aspects  of  the  food  field. 
During  the  past  four  years  he  feels 
he  has  obtained  a  fine  general  back- 
groimd  in  the  nmnerous  phases  of 
the  field. 

While  matriculating  at  X.  A.  C.  he 
compiled  a  very  fine  academic  aver- 
age. His  plans  concerning  graduate 
school  are  somewhat  indefinite,  al- 
though he  realizes  the  value  of  the 
graduate  program. 

Because  of  his  intense  spirit  towards 
school  functions.  Bob  can  be  seen  at 
nearly  all  the  social  and  athletic  pro- 
grams on  the  college  campus. 

In  his  leisure  time  he  enjoys  listen- 
ing to  classical  music.  He  attributes 
his  interest  in  finer  music  to  a  Music 
Appreciation  course  which  he  recent- 
ly took  as  part  of  his  curriculum. 

Bob's  greatest  thrills  at  N.  A.  C. 
were  "when  I  ran  the  ball  at  fullback 
during  the  Long  Island  Aggies  game," 
and  "when  we  won  the  traditional 
freshman-sophomore  tug  of  war  two 
vears  in  a  row." 


C  HARI\(.  the  "Honor  -Aggies" 
corner  this  month  is  Morris  Ross, 
more  affectionately  known  among  fel- 
low students  as  "Bud."  The  familiar 
words,  "O.K.  fill  them  up  in  the 
front"  have  greeted  the  ears  of  every 
student  who  makes  the  daily  trek  over 
to  the  "chow  hall,"  for  Ikid  has  been 
our  very  competent  head  waiter  for 
the  past  two  years.    Bud  is  proljably 


one  ol  llu'  most  inlornu'd  personali- 
liis  on  the  college  campus  as  his 
duties  as  head  waiter  require  him 
to  read  off  the  daily  announcements 
of  importance  to  the  students  of 
N.  A.  C. 

Our  "Honor  Aggie"  is  presently 
residing  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  although 
he  has  lived  in  l^oth  Philadelphia  and 
Nciv  York. 

Before  matiic  idaling  at  N.  A.  C 
Bud  spent  two  years  at  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
where  he  majored  in  business  admin- 
istration. He  feels  that  his  experience 
in  this  field  has  been  ol  considerable 
\alue  in  its  application  to  the  agri- 
cidtural  field.  Bud's  ]jrime  interests 
lie  in  Pomcjlogy.  He  eventually  would 
like  to  operate  an  orchard  growing 
peaches  and  small  fruits.  His  profi- 
cients in  his  field  was  carried  over  in 
his  jKUticijjation  on  the  Horticultural 


Morris  Ross 


Judging  Team  which  in  1954  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  highest  scoring 
team  during  competition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia. 

Bud,  during  his  cotuse  of  study  at 
N.  A.  C.  has  upheld  a  family  tradition 
as  three  members  of  his  family  grad- 
uated from  the  school  a  lunnber  of 
years   ago. 

(continued  on  page  22) 
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ALL 


OUT 


FOR- 


''A''  DAY 


li\  Walter  Kendzierski  '57 


'pHE   RETURN  of  the  spring  sun 

has  always  been  a  signal  for  cele- 
brations and  festivities  which  began 
thousands  of  years  ago  when  customs 
were  born  in  superstition.  Many  of 
these  ancient  practices  are  still  ob- 
served in  May-Day  activities. 

In  1949,  Stanley  Schwartz  originat- 
ed, and  was  chairman  of  the  first  an- 
nual Agricultural  Day,  on  May  21  of 
that  year.  The  program  was  presented 
by  the  Dairy  Society  and  was  an  all 
day  affair  which  ended  with  hoe-down 
dance  in  the  evening. 

Among  the  oddities  or  special 
events  were  included  a  minstrel  show, 
a  kennel  show,  and  a  greased  pig  con- 
test. 

On  May  5,  1956  the  8th  annual 
A-day  will  unfold.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Stanley  Schwartz  and  the 
many  honorable  chairmen  after  him, 
Kirk  Arnold,  the  1956  chairman, 
started  his  organizing  and  planning 
in  September.  Kirk,  a  senior,  acted  as 
co-chairman  last  year,  planning  and 
organizing  of  the  A-day  program, 
which  gave  him  a  wealth  of  experience 
in  order  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  chair- 
man this  year.  Kirk  has  many  fine 
ideas  for  the  coming  year,  and  is 
putting  his  best  into  making  1956 
the   best  A-day  ever. 

The  functioning  of  this  project 
is  governed  by  the  A-day  connnittee, 
consisting  of  students  on  a  central 
board  of  administration,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  all  campus  organiza- 
tions. 

The  aim  and  object  is  mainly  to 
show  student  achievement.  After  ap- 
proximately eight  months  spent  yearly 
in  the  pursuit  of  education,  this  one 
Saturday  each  May  is  set  aside  as  an 
open  house  to  entertain  our  fam- 
ilies, friends,  and  others  interested  in 
agriculture  and  the  National  Agri- 
cultural College,  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  our  field  in  the  American  way 
of  life  and  as  the  most  important 
phases   of  our  economy. 

The  program  is  designed  to  ac- 
quaint farmers  and  amateiu'  agricul- 
turalists with  up-to-date,  modern  skills 
wc  learn  in  oiu'  special  fields. 


A-day  attracts  thousands  of  peojile 
from  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring 
states  including  congressmen,  senators 
and  many  equally  well  known  celebri- 
ties. Several  nationally  known  maga- 
zines have  covered  the  show  and  car- 
ried articles  concerning  A-day,  while 
radio  stations  and  newspapers  pub- 
licize the  event  periodically. 

In  previous  years  the  program  fea- 
tured such  highlights  as  the  inaugina- 
tion  of  the  National  Agricultural  col- 
lege Scholastic  Judging  Contest,  which 
put  Vo-Ag  anci  4-H  Clubs  from  vari- 
ous high  schools  in  competitive  dairy 
and  poultry  judging.  These  clubs  par- 
ticipating compete  as  members  of 
their  high  school  teams  and  trophies 
are  presented  to  both  highest  scoring 
individuals  and  teams  in  both  Dairy 
and  Poultry. 

In  1953,  an  intercollegiate  egg-grad- 
ing contest,  culminating  on  A-day, 
was  sponsored  by  our  Poultry  Science 
Club,  and  colleges  from  all  over  the 
coimtry   sent   samples    to    be    judged. 

In  1954,  N.A.C.  formally  opened 
the  State  sponsored  Poultry  Diagnos- 
tic Lal^oratory,  -with  the  Secretary  of 


Agricidture  of  Pennsylvania  on  hand 
to  help  inaugurate  the  event. 

All  campus  clubs  contribute  to  the 
day,  each  with  their  own  themes  and 
exhibits. 

Food  Indu.stry  Club 
The  F.I.  Club  is  the  professional 
club  of  the  Food  Industry  Major  and 
is  an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
overwhelming  advances  in  the  food 
industry.  In  1955  the  club's  A-day 
project  consisted  of  a  model  dairy  set 
up,  showing  the  placement  of  equip- 
ment and  the  complexities  of  pipeline 
arrangements.  A-day  is  used  as  a  tool 
of  the  club  to  educate  the  public  in 
reference  to  foods  and  food  process- 
ing. This  year  Richard  Block,  secre- 
tary of  the  F.  I.  C^luij,  announced  that 
their  theme  will  be  "Foods;  Yester- 
day, Today,  and  Tomorrow."  This 
exhibit  will  show  the  great  revolution 
foods  have  gone  through  within  the 
past  one-hundred  years.  The  effects 
of  consmner  demand  on  package  de- 
velopment will  be  demonstrated  along 
^^'ith  some  of  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments in   lood   jjreservation. 


Chaiiman  Kirk  Arnold,  center, 

and  his  able  co-chairman, 

Pinya  Clohen,  left,  and 

Walt  Kendzierski 
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Horticulture 

The  N.A.C.  gym  will  again  l)c  umi- 
cd  into  a  panorama  of  color,  wluii 
the  doors  are  opened  to  un\cil  the 
projects  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Floral  arrangements,  various  gardens. 
landsta])e  plots,  and  exhibits  devel- 
oped by  horticidture  and  agronomy 
enthusiasts  will  be  the  highlights. 

In  1955  competition,  a  team  con- 
sisting olTom  .\IcMinn,  Hernie  Bing- 
hardt  and  Ken  Downy,  captiued  the 
Grand  Champion  Blue  Ribbon  with 
their  Natiual  Setting  exhibit,  [oe 
Overde\est  and  Tom  Dall  took  the 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  with  their 
formal  Garden.  In  the  Horticultinal 
displays  top  honors  went  to  Dave 
E/ickson.  Tom  Holmann  and  Alan 
Smith.  VV^alt  Kend/ierski  received  the 
Reserve  Grand  Champion. 

The  Horticultinal  displav  is  an  all- 


-\  tent  will  again  lie  erected  and  tea- 
ture  such  exhiljits  as  feeding  experi- 
ments, use  and  care  of  milking  uten- 
sils, types  of  feeds,  and  many  new 
sidelines.  The  dairy  Society  \\ill  also 
ha\e  the  ice  cream  concession  again 
this  vear. 

.\nimal  Husbandry 

.Vnimal  judging  adds  a  l)it  ol  \;ni- 
etv  to  the  proceedings  as  foiu'  classes 
ol  animals  arc  judged;  horses,  beet 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  The  .\nimal 
Husbandry  CAub  offers  exhibits  of 
beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  view  the  Col- 
lege's outstanding  Perchcron  horses 
being  shown   to  advantage. 

Freshman.  |ack  Schieble,  took  the 
Grand  Champion  ribbon  last  year 
with  Harvey  Wacker  receiving  Re- 
serve Grand  Champion.  Willie  \'an- 
Kcmen  ^\■as  rinuier  up. 


.uldeil  l)\  the  jutiging  being  a  take- 
off on  the  familar  animal  judging. 
Last  year,  contestants  were  Wayne 
Hoffner,  Dave  Ezickson,  Karl  Barth. 
Karl  took  top  honors  with  his  blond 
and  imiform  goatee. 

The  .Art  Classes  are  no  exceptions 
lo  this  year's  expansive  mood.  The 
members  assure  us  that  a  better  di.s- 
phiv  than  ever  will  decorate  the  walls 
ol  Lasker  Hall. 

.Vdditions  to  the  1956  .Vday's  list 
of  special  events  include  a  glee  club 
concert  given  at  the  lunch  period. 
The  College  glee  club  is  composed  of 
.■)()  members  and  is  expected  to  go 
o\er  in  fine  .\-day  fashion. 

.\  grand  parade  will  end  the  day's 
festivities.  In  the  parade  every  animal 
shown  dining  the  day  with  its  stu- 
tlent  showman  with  the  grand 
(hampions  of  the  animal  and  dairy 
di\isions   in   the  lead.    Providing  the 


N.A.C. 's  expert  dairy  showmen  compete  against  each 
other  in  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  ".\"  Day. 


.<<ij|^ 


Left:  "Jack"  frost  and  C^harlie  Greene  race  against 
the  clock  in  their  effort  to  win  the  famed  log  sawing 
contest. 


day  affair  and  probably  gets  most  of 
the  "ohs"  and  "ahs "  of  the  days  fes- 
tivities. 

.\  highly  commendable  job  was 
done  last  year  by  the  Hort  Club's 
vice  president,  Joe  Catino  in  arrang- 
ing and  planning  of  this  division  of 
the  program. 

Dairy  Society 

Always  high  in  the  spectators'  esti- 
mation is  the  dairy  show.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  George  Geils,  big- 
ger better  things  are  planned  in  the 
line  of  judging  for  the  dairy  society. 
Twenty-five  to  thirty  animals  will  be 
shown.  In  order  to  insure  fairness 
in  the  selection  of  animals  by  the  stu- 
dents, each  cow  is  drawn  by  number 
from  a  hat,  although  the  animals  are 
judged  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  fitted  and  shown,  and  not  by 
their  individual  traits. 


Special  events  ha\e  alwa\s  pnj- 
vided  that  extra  something  needed  in 
any  successful  field  day.  Outstanding 
novelties  include,  a  Log  Sawing  Con- 
test. This  annual  contest  of  strength 
and  timing  is  always  a  challenge  to 
the  men  of  the  College.  Keen  com- 
l^etition  has  been  built  up  in  this  fea- 
ture and  brave  efforts  have  been  made 
to  dethrone  yearly  champions.  Last 
year  a  team  of  Lee  Harvey  and  Buck 
Knouse,  outsawed  a  host  of  teams  to 
win  their  fourth  consecutive  contest. 

C^o-Ed  Milking  has  always  brought 
a  bit  of  himior  to  the  days  festivities. 
.A  team  made  up  of  one  male  contest- 
ant and  one  female,  try  to  fill  a  pop- 
bottle  with  milk.  From  a  roster  of 
eight  teams,  victory  came  in  a  record 
breaking  time  —  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fickes. 

A  Beard  Growing  Contest  is  also 
held   annuallv.   with   a   bit  of  humor 


nuisic  the  .\.  A.  C;.  band  will  exhibit 
their   talents. 

.\11  in  all.  it  is  a  colorful  and  gala 
affair,  climaxing  the  college  year  at 
the  National  .Agricultural  College. 

.All  of  this,  plus  the  excellent  re- 
freshments offered  b\  the  \'arsity  Club 
and  Poultry  Club  promise  to  make 
.Agricultural  Day  1956,  one  you'll 
long  remember. 

Poultry  Club 

■A-day  means  for  the  Poidtry  Club 
an  entirely  new  and  interesting  pro- 
gram and  train  of  events,  highlighted 
by  a  demonstration  of  artificial  in- 
semination of  turkeys.  Additional  ex- 
hibits will  be  based  on  marketing 
poultry,  products,  antibiotics,  incuba- 
tion, egg  grading  and  an  ever  popular 
brooder  stove  with  chicks.  President 
Paul  Chubb  anil  company  have  an 
early  start  in  planning  of  their  prf- 
ceedings. 
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By   Frank   Wojtowitz   '58 

T^HE  1956  EDITION  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Farm  Show  ^\as 
lormally  opened  by  the  Governor 
ol  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  George 
M.  Leader.  Thus,  the  40th  annual 
farm  show  got  under  way.  Not  Ukv 
the  farm  show  of  Daleville,  U.  S.  A., 
the  site  of  the  Pennsylvania  farm 
sliow  was  enormous.  The  show  cover- 
ed over  570,000  sq.  ft.  with  the  main 
arena  seating  about  ten-thousanil 
people. 

Throughout  the  many  buildings 
located  in  the  farm  show  site,  could 
be  seen  various  representative  dis- 
plays of  the  different  types  of  agricul- 
ture. The  farm  machinery  building 
with  its  latest  combines,  tractors  and 
haying  equipment:  the  poultry  dis- 
play with  representations  of  most  of 
the  recognized  breeds  of  today:  the 
swine  pens  with  the  Yorkshire,  Tarn- 
worth,  Minnesota  :^1  and  #2:  the 
Merino,  Karakid  and  Leicester  sheep: 
in  the  dairy  department  could  be 
seen  the  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Brown 
Swiss,  Aryshire;  to  mention  but  a 
few;  and  next  but  not  least  were  the 
various  beef  breeds,  the  Aberdeen 
Angus,  the  Hereford,  Polled  Short- 
horn and  Red  Poll. 

Intermingled  throughout  these  var- 
ious displays  were  the  insurance 
agents,  magazine  salesmen,  "hot  dog" 
and  popcorn  vendors.  Of  course  due 
to    our    red-blooded    .\merican    male 


arm    snow 


h 


Part  of  N.A.t^.'s  ilotk  of  siiccp  in  prime  <(>nil 
to  leaving  for  Harrisburg 


heritage,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  were  "outstanding"  members 
of  the  opposite  sex  present. 

Not  quite  like  N.  A.  C.  entries  of 
the  past,  the  1956  entry  in  the  Farm 
Show  was  less  spectacular,  but  never 
the  less  most  interesting.  Due  to  cer- 
tain unforeseen  incidents,  only  one 
of  the  Holstein  cows  from  the  Dairy 
Department   got    to   compete    in    the 


Harr\   Hopkins 


one  oi   Ills  many  tales  to  animal  luish.indi  ^ 
major  jerry  McMahon 


Farm  Show.  She  didn't  do  as  well  as 
previous  dairy  entries.  Also,  N.A.  C. 
entered  five  Hampshire  rams  and 
four  Percheron  horses.  Unfortunately, 
these  representatives  for  N.  A.  C.  did 
not  win  any  blue  ribbons,  but  they 
did  make  quite  a  showing. 

Throughout  the  week  of  January 
ninth,  there  v/ere  many  activities. 
For  the  agricultural-minded  business- 
men there  were  the  various  judging 
contests;  dairy  animals,  beef,  sheep, 
to  mention  but  a  few.  Even  for  Mr. 
Average  Citizen,  there  were  events 
that  woidd  interest  him.  On  Tuesday 
night  the  "Rural  Talent  Show"  where 
some  amazing  musical  and  acting 
talent  tinned  up.  The  expert  per- 
formance of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  on  their  mounts;  the  sheep-dog 
exhibitions,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
fascinating  home  economics  exhibi- 
tion in  which  valuable  information 
could  be  gained.  And  for  the  animal 
fancier  there  was  the  display  of  the 
Grand  Champion  animals  of  every 
kind  and  breed. 

As  a  whole,  the  1956  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  was  a  well  rounded  pro- 
gram of  events  to  attract  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family— young  or  old.  As 
we  bid  farewell  to  the  Farm  Show  of 
'5("),  let  us  look  at  it  and  appreciate 
ihe  value  of  it  and  at  the  same  time 
Ici  us  look  forward  to  a  bigger  and 
better  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  of  '57. 
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-IN    AGRICULTURE- 


■pROGRESS  iiuulc  in  control  of  blis- 
ter rust  disease  on  white  pines.  The 
blister  rust  disease  which  attacks  white 
pines  has  been  checked  on  17  niilliDU 
acres  ol  the  2'^.3  million  acres  need- 
inf^  control.  Reports  honi  the  lield 
ollicers  ol  the  Forest  Service  show 
thai  I.I  million  acres  received  treat- 
mini  durino  1955  and  12.8  million 
wild  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
ol  the  Rihes  tamily  were  destroyed. 
These  plants  are  the  intermediary 
hosts,  transmitting  the  disease  irom 
one  white  pine  to  another.  State 
and  local  agencies  have  been  helping 
more  than  ever  before  in  wiping  out 
this   luuiecc'ssary   waste  of   trees. 

United  States  Department  of 

Agricultural  Scientist  Reports 

on  Use  of  Antibiotics  Against 

Plant  Diseases 

In  the  opinion  ol  W.  J.  Zaumeyer, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture plant  pathologist,  recent  re- 
search on  antibiotics  has  helped  also 
to  reveal  the  limitations  of  these  won- 
der drugs  for  farm  use.  He  spoke  at 
the  first  International  Conference  on 
the  Use  of  Antibiotics  in  Agriculture, 
meeting  this  week  in  Washington.  .\t 
the  moment,  he  stated,  antibiotics 
ajjpear  to  have  a  bright  future  as 
protective  sprays  and  dusts  for  use 
against  bacterial  parasites  that  invade 
the  thin-walled  cells  of  plants.  How- 
ever, research  thus  far  has  not  shown 
antibiotics  to  be  particularly  effective 
against  those  bacterial  diseases  that 
penetrate  into  a  plant's  vascular,  or 
(circidatory,  system.  .Although  they 
have  proved  to  be  effective  against  a 
certain  group  of  fungus  diseases- 
bine  mold  of  tobacco,  for  example— 


they  have  not  been  successfid  against 
most  fungus  diseases.  They  are  ol  no 
known  \alue  against  \iruses.  These 
ari'  important  areas  where  research 
plant  pathologists  nuist  attempt  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  antibiotics,  the 
scientist  believes. 


'J'KSTS  CONFIRM  that  stilbestrol 
saves  leed  but  not  time  in  fatten- 
ing beet  steers.  Residts  of  recent  feed- 
ing tests  with  stilbestrol  at  the  Agri- 
cidtural  Research  Center,  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  confirm  previous  indica- 
tions that  this  hormone-like  chemical, 
used  in  approved  amoiuits  in  finish- 
ing rations  for  beef  cattle,  can  save 
feed  but  does  not  shorten  the  time 
required  to  give  the  steers  the  de- 
sired degree  of  fatness.  Dr.  T.  C. 
Byerly,  assistant  director  of  livestock 
research  for  USDA's  Agricultural  Re- 
serach  Service,  states  that  stilbestrol- 
led  cattle  must  be  marketed  at  heavier 
weights  than  those  not  given  stil- 
bestrol. This  may  account.  Dr.  Byerly 
said,  for  the  fact  that  average  market- 
ing weights  of  steers  marketed  last  fall 
generally  exceeded  those  of  cattle 
marketed  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1954,  sometimes  by  as  much 
as  75  pounds  per  animal.  Since  the 
feeding  of  stilbestrol  was  approved  in 
November,  1954,  an  estimated  5  mil- 
lion cattle  have  been  fattened  on 
rations  containing  this  drug.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  any  advantage  in 
feeding  time  with  stilbestrol,  Byerly 
said,  research  definitely  shows  that 
the  drug  improves  the  daily  rate  of 
gain  on  cattle,  permitting  substantial 
savings  in  amount  of  feed  required 
for  finishing.  Dr.  Byerly  cited  re- 
sidts of  experiment  station  feeding 
tests    in    9    states.    In    the    sjjring    of 


I93J,  ilurc  were  numerous  reports 
that  siilbestrol-led  cattle  were  not 
dressing  otit  carcasses  of  quality  ecjual 
to  that  indicated  by  ajjpearance  of 
the  li\e  animals  at  the  time  of  slau"h- 


Superior   Filters  for   Respirators 

and  Gas  Masks  Are  Annoiniced 

by  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture 

Tests  of  new,  improved  filters  for 
gas  masks  and  respirators  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture scientists  have  proved  these  pro- 
tective devices  to  be  suitable  for  use 
by  personnel  handling  the  most  toxic 
insecticides.  These  sujjerior  filters  are 
now  axailable  on  the  market.  Engi- 
nceis  and  entomologists  of  the  De- 
partment's Agriculture  Research  Serv- 
ice report  that  any  one  of  three  of 
fine-fiber  wood  pulp,  and  a  special 
grade  of  fine-fine-fiber  asbestos— will 
satisfactorily  filter  out  dangerous 
amounts  of  the  phosphate-type  syste- 
matic insecticide,  demeton,  a  highly 
|)enetrative  organic  chemical.  This 
marks  another  advance  in  personal 
protection  devices. 

Parasitic  Flies  May  Aid  in  Sugar 
Cane  Borer  Control 

Two  species  of  imported  parasitic 
flies  may  aid  in  sugarcane  borer 
control,  .-\fter  2  years  of  tests,  research 
entomologists  at  the  United  States 
De|jartment  of  Agriculture  Sugarcane 
Field  Station,  Hoimia,  La.,  have  tab- 
iied  the  parasites  as  "promising"  lor 
gaining  partial  control  of  this  most 
destructive  sugarcane  insect.  Some 
Louisiana  cane  growers  have  imported 
(continued  on  pai^e  21) 
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pEARL  S.  BUCK,  the  noted  author. 

was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  recent 
Saturday  evening  Contemporary  Chd) 
meeting.  In  the  beginning  of  her 
talk.  Pearl  Buck  (Mrs.  Walsh  in  pri- 
vate life) ,  stated  that  her  talk  on 
world  affairs  ■i\-ould  last  about  twen- 
ty-five minutes.  A  seemingly  twenty- 
tixe  minutes  later,  that  was  in  reality 
two  hours.  Pearl  Buck  gave  her  atten- 
tive audience  a  history  of  .\sia  and 
World  Problems  of  today.  One  of 
her  repeated  thoughts  was  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  history 
in  solving  or  coping  with  world  prob- 
lems. W^ithout  this  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, it  is  impossible  to  solve  problems 
or  act  wiselv  on  international  affairs. 
Mrs.  Walsh  stated  that  "We  Ameri- 
cans many  times  act  on  what  ^\'e  feel, 
and  not  the  facts.  Not  to  kno^\-  is 
a  crime!  The  most  facinating,  almost 
touching  part  of  human  nature  is 
that  nothing  is  perfect!" 

The  chairman  for  the  January  14th 
Contemporary  Club  meeting  was 
Dave  Ezickson.  Dave  and  the  Con- 
temporary Club  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  sponsoring  such  an  out- 
standing program. 

'T  HE  GLEE  CLUB  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Walter  Lamont  is  plan- 
ning several  concerts  for  the  second 
semester.  The  Glee  Club  ended  the 
fall  semester  with  the  Christmas  Con- 
cert presented  at  the  college.  On  Feb- 
ruary 29th,  the  "Singing  Aggies"  gave 
their  first  spring  term  concert  at  the 
Philadelphia  \'eterans  Hospital.  The 
Glee  Club  is  also  scheduled  to  present 
a  Lunch  Hour  Concert  at  the  8th 
.\nnual  A  Day  Program  on  May  5, 
1956.  Tentative  spring  concerts  are  be- 
ing planned  to  be  given  at  the  Cen- 
tral Bucks  High  School,  Ogontz  Cen- 


Pearl  S.  Buck 


ter,    and    at    the     John    'W'anamaker 
Easter    Proarram. 


N 


ATIOX.\L  .\gTicultural  College 
\\as  the  host  to  the  Annual  In- 
tercollegiate Apple  Judging  Contest. 
Those  institutions  sending  representa- 
tives other  than  N.  A.  C.  ^\ere  Rutgers 
University  and  AV'^est  ^'irginia  Uni- 
versity. Ed  Cooper,  Dave  Ezickson, 
and  Joe  Carstens  composed  the  Na- 
tional Aggie  team,  i\-ith  Ed  Cooper 
placing  high  man  for  the  team.  The 
team  members  of  Rutgers  placed  high 
to  win  the  contest. 


TVr  E  HOPE  everyone  has  noticed 
the  ne^\'  facilities  that  have  been 
placed  in  the  Student  Lounge  by 
the  Student  Council.  Included  are 
a  new  television  set  and  remodeled 
pool  table.  Also  many  new  "collegiate 
games"  (such  as  monopoly,  chess, 
checkers,  and  dominoes)  have  been 
added  to  the  game  room.  ^Vith  the 
monopoly  toiunament  from  the  sen- 
ior dorm  delegation,  and  also  the 
chess  and  dart  tournaments,  the  Stu- 
dent Lotmge  is  being  used  almost 
e\erv  hour.  Thanks  Student  Council! 
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RODEO! 


By  Tom   Watson  '57 

T^HE  "New  American  Encyclopedia" 

defines  the  word  rodeo  as  "tlie 
term  used  for  public  entertainment  at 
whidi  cowljovs  gi\e  an  exhibition  ol 
their  skill  in  riding  both  broncos  and 
steers  as  well  as  roping  animals." 

For  the  reader  to  fully  visualize  the 
above  description  he  nuist  have,  at 
one  time  in  his  life,  witnessed  the 
thrills  and  new  experiences  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

It  has  often  been  said  the  rodeo 
presents  more  dangerous  situations 
and  unleashes  more  action  in  a  given 
time  than  any  other  sport.  It  is  the 
toughest  of  all  professional  competi- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
salary  paid,  no  guarantee,  and  no  ex- 
pense money,  such  as  found  in  other 
professional  sports. 

Like  so  many  other  sports  the  rodeo 
is  not  only  a  sport  to  the  contestants, 
it  is  a  way  of  life.  The  cowboy  him- 
self, however,  you  may  picture  him, 
takes  pride  in  his  chosen  profession. 
Generally  speaking  he  is  a  likeable 
character,  whether  he  boasts  about 
Kenison,  Texas,  or  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colorado.  He,  like  you  and  I,  has  his 
faults  and  virtues  too,  he  works  hard, 
and  he  plays  hard. 

The  sole  reward  the  cowboy  re- 
ceives, is  the  prize  money,  and  to  get 


a  piece  of  that  a  bronc  ridrr,  calf 
roper,  steer  wrestler,  or  ijull  rider 
must  out  perform  the  top  hands  of 
his  trade.  To  compete  in  such  events 
he  must  first  pay  an  entry  fee  for  each 
event  entered,  ranging  from  SIO  to 
$100  for  bronc  riding,  steer  wrestling, 
and  calf  roping. 

He  usually  rodeos  the  year  aroinid 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  he 
may  find  himself  flat  broke,  or  with  as 
nuich  as  S40,00().  Such  a  large  anioinit 
was  won  last  year  by  Buck  Rutherford, 
of  Oklahoma,  the  AU-Around  Cow- 
l)()v  ('.ham]jion.  Other  top  winners 
in  this  category  would  have  to  in- 
clude such  well  knowns  as  Jim 
Shoulders,  Oklahoman  S39,964,  and 
stylish  Casey  Tibbs  of  Ft.  Pierre,  S.  D., 
with  136,553.  Needless  to  say  they  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

A  cowboy  travels  many  miles  fol- 
lowing the  rodeo  circuit,  and  in  con- 
trast with  other  sports  is  not  "booked" 
lor  an  appearance,  he  just  arrives,  pays 
his  entrance  fees,  and  participates.  His 
travels  may  place  him  in  Colorado,  for 
a  small  nxlec:)  one  week,  and  in  New 
York  for  a  bigtime  rodeo  the  next. 
He  may  drive  a  S4,000  Cadillac  car, 
with  a  two  horse  trailer  pulled  be- 
hind, or  in  contrast  if  he's  down  on 
his  earnings  he  may  hitch  a  ride  with 
a  buddy  or  on  a  stock  train. 


Today,  rodeo,  like  most  enterprises 
is  big  business.  1 1  is,  however,  also 
small  business  on  the  amateur  basis 
for  hundreds  of  contestants.  In  it- 
self, it  is  a  life  of  personal  independ- 
ence and  freedom;  the  way  of  life  they 
prefer,  even  if  it  doesn't  mean  steak 
on   the  table  every  night. 

.\s  for  lactual  history,  public  enter- 
taiiniient,  the  rodeo  is  72  years  old.  It 
is  the  only  sport  to  spring  from  a 
great  industry;  the  cattle  industry,  de- 
veloped in  Texas  and  the  southwest 
after  the  Civil  War. 

.\t  that  time  there  were  tremendous 
herds  and  most  unienced  range  coun- 
try with  ranch  house  few  and  far 
between.  It  became  the  custom  for 
ranchmen,  usuallv  twice  a  year,  to 
pool  their  c(>wl)oys  and  loundup  the 
cattle  on  the  open  range  lands.  Each 
owners  stock  was  separated,  branded 
and  the  fat  ones  cut  out  for  market. 
(continued  on  pnge  23) 


The  rodeo  is  a  manifestation  of  a  part  of  the  cowboy's  real 
occupation;  the  dangerous  business  of  the  round-up.  II.S.D..\. 
photo. 
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PtAIM  OR  FAMCT 


IT*S   PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH 


WHO  ARE  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch? 
What  is  it  about  them  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  a  different  kind  of 
people?  The  intention  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  is  to  answer  partly, 
if  not  wholly,  the  above  questions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  a  story 
of  a  people,  of  their  past  and  present 
which  involve  qualities  that  set  them 
off  from  their  neighbors.  To  a  sur- 
prisingly complete  degree  these  people 
are  unlike  their  fellow  Americans. 
The  language  they  spoke  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  that  some  of  them 
speak  to  this  very  day,  was  and  is 
different.  Their  barns,  houses,  way 
of  farming,  way  of  cooking  and  trans- 
portation are  different.  Theirs  ^vas  a 
way  of  life  that  differed  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  America  not  in  one  or 
two,  but  literally  in  scores  of  ways. 

These  people  and  their  customs,  or 
faith,  as  they  would  like  to  have  it 
referred  to,  all  had  its  beginning 
over  800  years  ago.  The  faith  adapted 
by  this  handful  of  courageous  indi- 
viduals was  referred  to  as  Mennonite. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  most  socially 
and  religiously  stringent  group  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the  Amish. 

The  reliance  the  Mennonites  put 
on  the  Bible,  in  which  each  man 
tended  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for 
himself,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  an 
educated  ministry,  led  to  disputes  and 
even  division  within  the  church.  Even 
before  the  emigration  to  Pennsylvania 
the  Amish  had  split  off  from  the  Men- 
nonites. The  principal  theological 
difference  which  caused  this  split  was 
the  Amish  doctrine  of  Meidung,  which 
means  literally  avoidance  or  shunning. 
Based  on  the  Pauline  injunction  "not 
to  keep  company,"  "not  to  eat"  with 
an  unfaithful  member.  (I  Corinthians 
5:11)  Jacob  Amman,  a  Mennonite 
preacher  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  be- 
gan to  insist  on  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  doctrine  of  Meidung.  His  fol- 
lowers, splitting  off  from  the  Mennon- 
ite church,  were  given  the  name  of 
their  leader  and  called   Amish. 

Though  little  by  little  the  Amish 
built  up  a  culture  of  their  own,  differ- 
ent in  numerous  ways  from  that  of 
the    Mennonites,    and    in    amazingly 


By  William  Bomberger  '57  and  Ben  Snavely  '59 


complete  detail  unlike  that  of  "the 
worlds  people,"  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Pennsylvanians  it  is  their  use  of 
wagons  and  buggies  and  the  brilliant 
colors  of  their  dress  that  distinguish 
the  Amish  from  the  Mennonites. 
Vivid  delphinium-blue,  bright  violet, 
rich  wine-red,  and  shouting  winter- 
wheat  green— such  are  the  colors  the 
Amish  choose  to  wear.  The  gaudy 
streak  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
comes  out  strongly  in  the  clothes  of 
the  Amish.  These  gay  colors  have 
become  so  identified  with  the  Amish 
in  the  Dutch  Country  that  store- 
keepers have  difficulty  in  selling  ma- 
terial of  these  colors  to  ordinary 
people.  They  are  rejected  as  being 
too  Amish.  Men's  and  boy's  shirts 
and  women's  and  girl's  dresses  among 
the  Amish  are  almost  always  of  these 
colors.  The  men  and  boys,  except  for 
their  shirts  wear  black,  broadbrim 
hats  with  low  crowns.  In  winter  felt 
and  in  summer  natural  straw  are  the 
fashion.  They  wear  coats  without 
either  lapels  or  outside  pockets.  A 
vest  is  also  common.  The  trousers, 
instead  of  buttoning  or  zipping  up 
the  front  are  of  the  broadfall  type 
often  known  as  "barn  door  breeches." 
The  trousers  are  kept  up  by  home- 
made suspenders  or  by  a  drawstring 
around  the  waist.  The  men's  and 
boy's  clothes  are  made  at  home  or  by 
a  local  seamstress.  After  all,  where 
would  you  go  to  buy  barn  door 
breeches  or  coats  without  lapels?  The 
hats  are  made  by  a  hatter  in  the 
neighborhood.  Hooks  and  eyes  and 
even  zippers  take  the  place  of  buttons. 
It  was  the  lavish  use  of  buttons  on 
military  uniforms  back  in  the  llth 
and  18(/7  centuries  that  led  to  the 
Amish  ban  on  buttons.  Neckties  are 
forbidden  as  too  wordly,  but  with 
the  brushy  .Aimish  beards  they  are 
not  missed.  In  winter  an  overcoat 
with  a  short  cape  reaching  to  the 
shoulders  is  worn. 

The  women,  with  their  brightly 
colored  dresses,  wear  black  bonnets 
and  black  aprons  and  in  winter,  black 
shawls.   They  wear  no  jewelry  except. 


say,  a  pin  to  fasten  the  shawl.  Their 
hands  are  plain  and  unadorned,  no 
diamonds  and  no  painted  fingernails. 
The  bonnet  worn  by  the  Amish- 
woman  is  a  commodious  one,  much 
larger  than  the  bonnets  worn  by  the 
women  of  the  other  plain  sects.  It 
has  a  full  skirt  or  ruffle  in  the  back, 
one  of  the  distinguished  marks  of  an 
Amishwoman.  Under  the  capacious 
bonnets  they  wear  simple  little  house 
caps  of  white  lawn,  with  long  strings, 
usually  left  untied.  These  house  caps, 
or  prayer  caps,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
all  the  "plain  people"  throughout  the 
day  in  order  to  hide  the  hair,  woman's 
"crowning  glory."  To  display  it  would 
be  vain,  and  vanity  is  sinful.  The  hair 
is  parted  in  the  middle  and  combed 
smoothly  with  a  jjlait  on  either  side 
that  is  wound  around  the  head  and 
fastened  in  a  knot,  which  in  turn 
is  tucked  under  the  back  of  the  white 
house  cap.  The  hair  worn  without 
combs,  is  never  curled.  No  Amish- 
woman ever  gets  a  permanent  wave. 
Amish  women  never  set  foot  inside  a 
beauty  parlor.  For  them  the  world  of 
fashion  does  not  exist. 

"The  Beardy  Men"  is  the  name 
sometimes  given  the  Amishmen  and 
not  without  reason.  An  Amishman's 
beard  and  his  long  hair  set  him  off 
from  most  of  the  Mennonites,  who 
almost  always  are  clean  shaven.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  Amish  to  shave  until 
marriage.  Then  only  the  upper  lip  is 
shaved.  Here  again  the  Amish  are 
taking  heart  the  admonitions  of  the 
Bible,  Leviticus  (19:27  and  21:5). 
The  upper  lip  is  always  shaved,  since 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  the  mus- 
tache was  the  pride,  almost  the  hall- 
mark of   the  soldier. 

The  Amishman's  hair  is  bobbed 
at  the  top  of  his  ears  with  bangs  across 
the  forehead  and  a  part  in  the  middle. 
Parting  on  one  side  is  a  matter  for 
chinch  discipline.  The  haircuts  are 
homemade,  a  bowl  to  clap  on  the 
head  and  a  pair  of  shears  being  all 
that  are  needed.  .-Xmishmen  never  pay 
a  penny  out  to  a  barber. 
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Like  the  Mcnnoiiitcs,  the  Ainish 
choose  tlicir  jJieachers  l)y  lot  lioiii 
iimons'  their  own  number.  Remeiii- 
l)eiin^  tlie  simple,  godly  men  Christ 
(hose  as  his  disciples,  they  look  upon 
education  as  unnecessary  lor  their 
leaders.  .\s  |jrevioiisly  .stated,  this 
leads  to  many  interpretations  ot  the 
liil)le.  .\s  a  cc)nsec|uence,  there  have 
l)ccn  many  sjjlits  in  the  .\niish 
(ill inch,  oltimes  on  extremely  trivial 
in.iiicis.  The  chief  division  is  between 
ihe  House  .\mish  and  the  Church 
.\mish.  .Mthoiigh  the  House  Amisli 
condemn  churches  and  meeting  houses 
as  \vordliness,  the  two  groups  in  es- 
sentials have  much  in  common.  The 
Pc'.ichy  .\mish,  who  take  their  name 
liom  an  .\mish  |jreacher,  are  even 
less  orthodox  than  the  (!lunch  .\mish. 
\   lew  vears  auo  there  \vas  a   lurtlier 


■"Ciougclu  slinae  gel?"   It  will  snow,  think  so?   The  "Pennsylvania 
Dutchman"  thinks  first  of  the  weather,  then  his  crops. 


The  Amish  \\agons  and  buggies  are 
also  distinguished  from  the  worlds 
people.  That  heathen  in\ention,  the 
automobile,  is  forbidden  by  the 
church.  Sober  married  folk  generally 
use  small  boxlike  wagons  or  rockaways 
open  only  in  front.  The  tops  are  gray, 
black,  yellow,  white,  or  even  brown, 
all  according  to  the  particidar  branch 
of  the  .\mish  church  to  \\hich  the 
owner  belongs.  There  is  no  dash- 
board, no  mudguards,  no  whipsocket. 
.Set  high  on  tour  wheels,  it  has  a  spare 
and  naked  a]jpearance.  Inside  it  is 
usually  crowded.  There  are  almost 
always  three  cjr  foia-  little  faces  peer- 
ing over  the  shoulders  of  the  bearded 
father  and  bonneted  mother  on  the 
front  seat.  The  young  beardless 
bachelors  drive  tcjpless  buggies  polish- 
ed so  highly  that  they  shine  even  on 
an  overcast  day  in  .November.  They 
drive  spirited  horses,  which  they  hand- 
le with  coolness  and  skill.  They  are 
fine  looking  animals  beautitidU 
groomed.  The  harness  is  spotless. 
Each  ring  and  buckle  shines. 

In  winter  sleighs  take  the  ])lace  of 
wagons  and  buggies,  but  sleighs  of 
one  color  only.  Sleighs  ot  two  colors 
are  forbidden.  Sleigh  bells  are  for- 
fjidden  as  they  are  considered  worldly 
This  objection  to  bells  is  carried  so 
tar  that  on  .\mish  farms  a  horn  is 
blown  instead  of  a  bell  being  riuig  to 
call  the  men  in  from  the  fields  to  din- 
ner. Natmally,  sleighing  parties  are 
considered  a  worldy  pleasure.  With 
their  preference  for  modified  en- 
thusiasm and  acti\itv.  the\  shun  most 


forms  of  entertainment.  Their  pref- 
erence for  horse  and  buggy,  the  Amish 
have  only  a  mcxlified  enthusiasm  for 
paved  roads.  Dirt  roads  are  easier 
on  their  horses  feet. 

.Vlthough  most  branches  of  the 
Amish  forliid  their  members  to  own 
automobiles,  they  may  ride  in  a  car 
if  it  is  not  for  pleasure.  They  may 
take  a  bus  to  Lancaster  just  as  they 
may  take  the  train  to  Philadelphia. 
The  opposition  to  cars  is  not  foimded 
on  any  biblical  injunction,  but  is  due 
to  their  desire  to  live  apart  from  the 
world.  Since  Lancaster  Ciomity  is  the 
heart  of  the  Amish  dcjmain  and  since 
this  county  is  one  of  the  most  thickly 
settled  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Pennsylvania  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous sections  of  the  Union,  to  keep 
the  world  at  a  distance  is  by  no  means 
easy.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Meniion- 
itcs,  it  was  bitter  persecution  which 
confronted  them  in  Ein'ope  that  led 
the  .\mish  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
world. 

The  leading  settlement  of  Amish 
in  Pennsylvania  is  in  Lancaster  Ccitui- 
ty.  In  the  Lancaster  Plain  near  Intcr- 
coinse  and  Bird  in  Hand,  li\e  the 
House  Amish,  who,  objecting  to 
chinches  as  W'orldly,  worship  in  barns 
or  houses.  Farther  north  along  the 
Cionestoga  from  Morgan  town  to  Blue 
Ball  are  the  Church  Amish,  who  have 
simple  meeting-houses  like  the  Quak- 
ers. Farther  south,  too,  near  Gap  and 
Honevbrook,  live  more  Chinch 
.\mish. 


Hex  signs,  neat  compact  bu 
one  thing  — it's  Penn; 


dixision  among  the  Peach)  .Vmisli 
into  the  King  people  and  the  Stoltz- 
lus  people.  Both  groups  use  tractors 
and  electricity  on  their  farms,  but 
the  Stolt/fus  ])eople  have  gone  so  tar 
as   to  own  automobiles. 

The  religious  services  ol  ihcsc 
groups  do  not  differ  much.  All  arc 
marked  by  a  note  of  austerity.  They 
last  tor  two  or  three  hours,  during 
which  time  the  worshippers  sit  on 
backless  benches.  To  endine  such  an 
ordeal  one  must  be  inured  to  it  Irom 
early  childhood.  Each  Amish  congre- 
gation has  from  two  to  tour  ministers 
and  a  deacon,  with  a  bishop  to  every 
two  meetings.  Communion  among 
the  .\mish  is  held  twice  a  year.  A 
lortnitiht  oi   so  before  each  Connmui- 
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ion  there  is  a  fast  day,  Good  Frida\' 
in  the  spring  and  Michaehnas  in  the 
[all.  The  mornings  of  these  days  are 
spent  in  meditation.  On  the  Sundays 
following  the  fast  days,  questions  of 
discipline  are  taken  up,  violations 
of  regularity  dealt  with,  and  quarrels 
and  misunderstandings  smoothed 
o\er. 

Music,  except  that  produced  by 
the  human  voice  is  condemned  as 
worldly.  There  are  no  pianos,  phono- 
graphs, radios,  or  television  in  Amish 
homes.  A  small  boy  with  a  mouth 
organ  may  be  excused,  but  there  the 
line  is  drawn.  This  objection  to  musi- 
cal instrinnents  is  based  on  Amos  6, 
which  states  "woe  to  them  that  are  at 
ease  in  Zion."  To  say  that  the  radio  is 
banned  may  not  be  altogether  true, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  some  Amish 


one  do^v'nstairs,  and  the  one  over  the 
kitchen,  in  i\'hich  a  microscopic  regi- 
ster in  the  floor  takes  a  little  of  the 
chill  off  the  room.  All  through  the 
house  they  sleep  befsveen  blankets  and 
on  the  coldest  nights  they  put  a  hot 
brick  in  the  bed.  The  lack  of  bath- 
rooms may  strike  most  people  as  the 
greatest  hardship  of  all.  Instead  of 
running  water  there  is  a  pump  at  the 
kitchen  sink.  Yet  the  Amish  are  a 
\ery  clean  people.  The  women  are 
always  spotless,  the  men,  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  the  tidiest  farm- 
ers one  may  ever  encounter,  and  e\en 
the  children  look  freshlv  scrubbed. 
They  may  have  no  bathrooms  and 
they  may  have  to  piunp  their  ^\•ater 
at  the  kitchen  sink  or  carry  it  from 
the  weW  in  the  back  yard,  btit  the 
.Amish  are  clean.  They  may  have  to 
work  hard  to  get  clean,  but  no  Amish- 
man    ivas    ever    afraid    of   work. 

The  ban  on  telephones  leads  to 
amusing  incidents.  Since  they  are 
forbidden  to  have  telephones  on  their 
property,  public  pay  station  booths 
are  erected  in  Amish  commimities 
here  and  there  along  the  road,  always 
on  public  property.  Amishmen  ha\e 
even  been  known  to  contribute  toivard 
the  expense  of  a  more  worldly  neigh- 
bor's telephone  to  persuade  him  to 
have  one  in  the  house.  This  is  but 
one  of  several  contradictions.  Most 
amusing  of  all  is  their  attendance  at 
circuses.  Since  God  made  the  animals, 
it  is  all  right  for  man  to  look  at 
them.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
ance, well  you  are  there  and  paid  yoiu- 
money,  so  why  not  see  it?  Permission 
is   not  granted,    but   neither   is   it  re- 


fused. Attendance  at  coimty  fairs, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. Some  of  the  prohibitions,  like 
the  one  on  large  ivindowpanes  in 
houses,  are  difficult  to  account  for. 
I  suppose  that  when  large  isindo^v- 
panes  were  first  introduced  in  the 
Victorian  era,  they  seemed  fashion- 
able and  Avorldlv  to  the  .\mish.  .\t  any 
rate,  their  houses  look  all  the  better 
for  the  small  panes  in  the  windows. 
Ciutains  at  the  i\indows  are  also  tor- 
Isidden.  This  lack  of  draperies  gives 
the  houses  a  certain  austerity,  a  qual- 
ity that  is  little  relieved  by  the  cool 
bright  blue  with  \vhich  so  many  of 
the  rooms  are  paned.  This  blue  used 
by  the  Amish  is  often  referred  to  as 
Amish  Blue.  At  this  point  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  clear  up  a  miscon- 
ception concerning  the  blue  yard  gate, 
^\•hich  is  found  on  many  Amish  farms. 
A  gate  that  is  painted  blue  has  not 
the  slightest  bearing  on  the  presence 
of  a  marriageable  daughter  in  the 
house,  as  many  a  would-be  expert  on 
the  Amish  and  their  customs  ^\ill  de- 
light to  tell  you.  Instead,  it  means 
just  what  it  indicates.  The  o^\ner, 
like  so  many  of  his  fello'iv'  Amishmen 
who  choose  not  only  gates  but  ivindow 
Ijlinds  and  skirts  and  shutters  of  that 
same  attractive  color,  is  fond  of  blue. 
The  Amishman's  fondness  for  blue 
may  be  traced  back  in  certain  niea- 
sin-es  to  die  fact  that  Bishop  Beiler, 
leading  member  of  the  Amish 
church  in  Lancaster  Cotmty,  had  a 
blue  gate  at  his  home.  It  ivas  the  only 
one  then  so  painted  and  a  landmark 
of  the  neighborhood  in  days  gone  by. 
When  \isitors  from  distant  parts  ar- 
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have  radios,  but  they  are  restricted  to 
the  barn.  After  all,  tlie  weather  reports 
are  of  use  to  a  farmer.  If  other  pro- 
grams are  heard  no-sv  and  then,  well, 
that  sort  of  thing  will  happen.  Some- 
times a  man  is  too  busy  to  turn  the 
radio  oft. 

In  many  \\-ays  the  Amish  lead  a 
Spartan  life.  They  pass  over  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  ^\ith  no  celebration 
except  church  services.  Their  houses 
are  large  and  plain  but  without  cen- 
tral heating,  bathrooms,  electricity, 
and  telephones.  In  ^vinter  only  the 
kitchen  and  possibly  a  sitting  room 
are  heated.  Mtich  of  the  family  life 
goes  on  in  the  kitchen,  where  a  large 
coal  stove  dominates  the  room.  The 
bedrooms    are    unheated    except    lor 
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rived  to  sec  that  gentleman,  they 
woiilil  ask  directions  on  the  trolley 
car  that  ran  his  way.  And  as  tlie 
easiest  method  of  pointing  out  his 
house,  the  niotorman  would  sini|)lv 
tell  them,  "get  off  at  the  blue  gate." 
So  the  liisho|)'s  gate  won  lame  and 
manv  .\mish  since  have  used  the 
color  he  adopted  lor  their  own. 

rile  interior  of  the  Amish  house 
depicts  simplicity  throughout.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  are  always  painted 
or  whitewashed.  Wallpaper  is  con- 
sidered worldly.  The  only  carpets  on 
the  lloor  are  rag  rugs.  Except  for  the 
ornami-ntal  lamily  leconls  and  calen- 
dars iioni  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  grocer,  there  are  no  pictines  on 
the  walls.  A  caletidar  is  a  thing  of 
use  rather  than  a  decoration.  11  a 
pictme  conns  with  the  calendar,  well, 
it  is  possible  to  put  it  up  with  the 
calendar.  .As  the  .Amish  are  lorbiilden 
to  have  their  photographs  taken, 
there  are  ne\er  any  tamilv  jjidnics 
on  the  wall. 

.Among  the  House  Amish,  the  farm- 
houses are  constructed  with  movable 
partitions  in  the  downstairs  rooms  in- 
stead of  interior  walls  so  that  when 
a  meeting  is  held  in  that  house  several 
rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one.  When 
a  preaching  is  held  at  a  farm,  the 
whole  place  is  put  in  a]}ple-])ie  order. 
Ihi'  house  is  scrubbed  and  stouied 
until  it  is  sjjotless.  E\en  the  cellar 
is  whitewashed.  The  barn  gets  a 
th(jrough  cleaning.  The  barnyard  and 
houseyard  are  tidied  up.  Even  the 
manure  pile  is  banked  till  its  sides 
are  ]x'rfectly  shaped  and  then  is  cover- 
ed with  fresh  straw.  .S]jring  house 
cleaning  is  nothing  to  this,  for  the 
family  knows  that  it  is  about  to  be 
judged   by   the  whole   neighborhood. 

The  .Amish  insist  on  a  rural  way  of 
life  for  all  their  people,  although  a 
few  of  them  may  live  in  small  towns 
or  cities.  Nor  does  a  single  .\mish 
family  live  off  by  itself  among  more 
worldly  ])eople.  They  always  settle 
in  colonies.  When  a  new  settlement 
is  made,  enough  families  move  to  the 
new  colony  to  form  a  religious  unit, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  a  self-sustaining 
economic  luiit  as  well.  In  this  way 
their  ancient  customs  and  beliefs  are 
jjreserved. 

The  family  farm  is  usually  inherit- 
ed by  the  youngest  son.  By  the  time 
a  man  is  ready  to  retire,  the  older 
sons  are  usually  settled  on  farms  of 
their  own.  The  youngest  son  is  the 
one  who  stays  at  home.  Even  when 
an  .Amishman  retires,  he  does  not 
move  into  town.  .A  part  of  the  spa- 
cious farmhouse  is  set  aside  for  him. 
No  Amishman  ever  goes  to  an  old 
peoples  home. 

With  each   farmer  ho])ing  to  settle 


his  sons  on  farms  of  their  own,  there 
is  an  eager  and  e\erlasting  search  Icjr 
land.  .Almost  all  farms  ]nit  up  tor  sale 
in  the  .Amish  Coinitry  are  bought  up 
l>v  the  -Amish.  Especially  great  is  the 
rivalry  where  House  Amish  meet 
Church  .Amish.  The  land  values  have 
doubled.  Since  mban  life  is  out  ol 
till-  ijuestion,  the  .Amish  have  been 
lorced  to  seek  out  farms  elsewhere. 
Hence  the  recent  ccjlonies  in  Lebanon 
and   Berks  ComUy. 

.\n  intense  love  of  the  land  dis- 
linguislu's  the  .Vmish  and  .Mennoniles 
liom  other  American  farmers.  Others 
may  boast  of  the  number  of  bushels 
ot  wheat  they  harvest,  the  fertility  ol 
the  soil.  So  do  the  .Amish  and  Men- 
nonites.  Yet  they  never  dream  of  sell- 
ing out  and  retiring  to  Florida  in 
their  old  age.  They  are  weddicl  to 
their  farms  for  life. 

When  it  comes  to  politics,  the 
.Amish  try  to  live  ajsart  from  the 
world.  They  keep  in  mind  the  bibli- 
cal admonition  to  "Come  cjut  from 
among  them"  and  be  separate.  In 
general  they  neither  vote  nor  hold 
office  themselves,  nor  will  they  serve 
on  a  jury.  Normally  they  are  exem- 
plary anci  lawabiding  people.  .As  lar 
as  the  .Amish  go,  the  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty police  can  sleep  the  year  round. 
But  if  they  have  to  choose  between 
conscience  and  jail,  conscience  wins 
every  time.  For  the  most  part  they 
see  no  farther  than  the  township. 
Others  may  make  the  laws:  if  their 
consciences  permit,  they  Avill  obev 
them. 

.Amish  and  Mennonites  do  not  whol- 
ly comprise  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
as  this  article  might  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve. There  are  many  people  (over 
4()0,()()0,  which  includes  the  two  au- 
thors of  this  article)  whose  fore- 
fathers may  have  abided  by  one  of 
the  Mennonite  faiths.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  of  the  family  tree,  an 
individual  broke  away  from  the  Men- 
nonite Church  because  he  did  not 
want  to  tolerate  the  odd  social  cus- 
toms. These  ]jeople  may  still  be  de- 
tected by  a  dialect  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  language  has  forced 
on  their  English. 

I'll  take  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
as  they  are  today,  quaint,  Irugal  hon- 
est, friendly  and  kind.  My  peojjle 
by  the  right  of  birth,  but  by  the  right 
ol  real  affection  and  association. 

In  conclusion,  in  a  salute  to  the 
Amish.  1  think  they  are  best  sinmned 
up  in  a  remaik  made  by  Olivei  .Vll- 
stciu.  ".All  the  old  sects  have  not 
gone,"  he  wrote,  "Remember  Penn- 
sylvania, and  thank  heaven  for  the 
■Amish."  To  which  I  can  only  say 
"Amen!" 

The  .Mennonite  faith  c)riginated 
back  iii  the  llilii  ccnliu\  when  \aiii)Us 


grou]is,  outside  the  Catholic  Chinch, 
\vere  worshipping  ^\ith  strict  adher- 
ance  to  the  Bible.  .Among  these 
^vas  a  grcjup  known  as  the  Waldenses, 
made  up  ot  people  from  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Ciermany,  and  Bohemia.  Be- 
cause they  originally  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  C^hmch,  an  order 
was  gi\en  by  Pope  Imiocent  III  to 
exterminate  all  who  had  strayed  from 
tlie  Roman  faith.  These  people  were 
not  well  organized,  and  throughout 
the  l.Sth  centmy  hundreds  of  them 
were  tortured  to  death  for  being 
heretics. 

Dining  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
more  and  more  people  began  to  ob- 
ject to  the  mysticism  of  the  day;  stat- 
ing that  they  were  Biblicists  and  not 
mystics.  These  peo]jle  began  to  or- 
ganize through  the  work  ot  Conrad 
Grebel,  a  yoimg  patrician  and  scholar, 
and  became  known  as  the  Anabaptists. 
They  were  strongly  against  the  idea 
of  infant  baptism,  and  because  of 
this  had  trc)ul)le  with  another  re- 
lormation  leader,  Huldrych  Zwingli. 

Zwingli  had  a  lot  of  inlluence  on 
the  wealthy  jjeople  of  that  time,  and 
through  him  a  mandate  was  issued 
forbiding  Grebel  from  hiding  further 
religious  meetings.  A  short  time  later 
C.rebel  died  ot  the  jilague,  Memio 
Simons  reorganized  the  groups  ot  be- 
lievers in  Holland.  In  1537  he  was 
ordained  as  bishojj  of  the  Obbenites; 
as  the  Dutch  .Anabaptists  were  then 
called.  Through  his  sane  and  bal- 
anced ]jrogram,  of  promoting  evan- 
gelical faith  and  holiness  of  life,  the 
church  grew  stronger  and  instead  of 
being  called  Obbenites,  they  called 
themselves  Mennonites  in  his  honor. 

.As  early  as  1663,  some  Dutch  Men- 
nonites came  to  North  .America  tc5 
try  and  establish  a  colony.  At  that 
time  the  English  were  at  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  settlement  was 
completely  destroyed;  but  the  Men- 
nonites had  no  intention  of  giving 
up  so  easily. 

In  1683,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  William  Penn,  a  colony  of 
German  Mennonites  settled  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania.  The  group 
consisted  of  about  35  ]3ersons,  with 
William  Rittenhouse  as  their  mini- 
ster. This  small  group  was  just  a  be- 
ginning, and  by  the  time  of  the 
Re\olutionary  VVar  there  were  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  Mennon- 
ites in  .America.  Many  of  these  peo]jle 
settled  first  in  Lancaster  County  and 
Berks  C^ounty.  From  there  they  mi- 
grated to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Canada. 

Today,  because  of  different  relig- 
ious opinions,  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  split  into  many  different  groups, 
some  grou])s  being  very  strict,  while 
(( oiilnuit'd   (III   pd'^c  2i) 
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CALL    HIM   "POPPA" 


"PI  URING  the  past  few  years,  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  in  the 
application  of  artificial  insemination 
in  livestock.  Artificial  insemination 
is  the  unnatural  means  of  introducing 
the  semen  from  the  male  into  the 
genital  tract  of  the  female.  So  much 
progress  has  been  made,  that  today  it 
is  being  used  in  almost  every  country 
to  improve  livestock,  horses,  poultry, 
fur  animals,  etc.  It  has  proven  es- 
pecially useful  in  dairy  herds,  as 
evidenced  by  higher  milk  and  butter- 
fat  yields  where  artificial  breeding 
is  practiced.  Proven  residts  also  show 
that  more  offspring  are  obtained  arti- 
ficially, than  can  be  obtained  through 
natural  service. 


Although  artificial  insemination 
has  been  practiced  only  a  relatively 
few  years,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
method  was  known,  and  most  likely 
used,  by  Arabian  horse  breeders 
around  1300  A.D.  Actually,  the  first 
authentic  account  of  its  use  in  animals 
was  not  recorded  until  1780,  when 
an  Italian  achieved  successful  results 
with    artificially   bred    dogs. 

From  1780  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  very  few  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  use  of  this 
new  method  of  breeding.  Then  in 
1909,  after  some  more  experimenta- 
tion, a  laboratory  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  veterinarians 
in   the    technique   of  artificial   insem- 


ination. By  1936  more  than  6  million 
cattle  and  sheep  had  been  artificially 
inseminated.  From  then  on,  the 
number  of  workers  in  this  field  in- 
creased rapidly  and  much  literature 
was    written   concerning    the    subject. 

Throughout  the  years  methods  of 
collecting  semen,  handling  it  from 
time  of  collecting  to  insemination, 
and  effecting  insemination  have  been 
greatly  improved.  Many  other  facts 
also  have  been  established  concerning 
the  biology  of  the  sperm  cells,  the 
secretions  of  the  reproduction  glands, 
and  the  functioning  of  the  estbus 
cycle  in  the  female.  Three  other 
recent  developments  that  have  greatly 
increased  the  use  of  valuable  sires, 
are  the  successful  shipping  of  the 
semen  over  long  distances,  the  freez- 
ing of  the  semen,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  original  fertility  of  the 
semen  for  use  in  greater  dilutions. 

In  most  types  of  livestock,  the 
reproductive  life  of  the  sires  is  short, 
and  it  usually  takes  several  years 
before  a  sire  can  be  adequately  tested 
for  such  a  character  as  milk  produc- 
tion of  his  offspring.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  proven  sires  are 
usually  put  to  the  fullest  use.  Through 
modern  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  dilution  of  the  semen,  a  large 
number  of  females  can  be  fertilized 
with  one  sire.  The  semen  is  common- 
ly diluted  1  to  30  times  for  regular 
use,  although  it  has  been  diluted 
more  than  100  times  for  experimental 
jjurposes  without  losing  its  fertility. 
Some  exceptionally  good  bvdls  have 
been  known  to  sire  more  than  2,000 
offspring  in  one  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations in  all  breeding  programs 
is  to  keep  the  male  in  the  best  possi- 
ble breeding  condition.  This  "hard 
condition"  is  produced  by  plenty  of 
exercise  to  work  off  all  excess  fat. 
The  excess  fat  will  not  cause  sterility, 
but  it  will  produce  a  lower  quality  of 
sperm  cells  which  is  imdesirable  in 
Ijreeding  animals.  The  breeding 
males  and  females  should  be  managed 
so  that  they  are  improving  in  condi- 
tion throughout  the  breeding  season, 
(continued  on  page  26) 
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YOUR    MOST   POWERFUL 
HIRED   HAND 


By  Gil  Finkel  '57 

power!  Power!  Power  to  drive. 
Power  to  produce.  More  power. 
More!    More!    MORE! 

One  of  the  major  advances  in  the 
farm  economy  of  the  cave  man  and 
his  decendents  was  forcing  tire  wild 
beasts  of  tlie  field  to  work  as  they 
grew  —  grew  to  be  meat  for  the  crude 
table.  This  was  the  first  form  of  farm 
mechanization.  This  was  the  first 
time  a  farmer  coidil  \\atch  while  his 
work  was  being  done  for  him.  All 
he  had  to  do  now  was  to  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  his  work  animals. 

The  key  to  more  efficient  produc- 
tion, tcxlay,  as  it  was  then,  is  expan- 
sion. Tlie  pre-middle  ages  farmer 
expanded.  He  hired  somebody  to  do 
part  of  iiis  work  for  him  —  payment 
was  a  share  of  the  crop.  This  ^vas  the 
second  step  in  farm  mechanization; 
the  formation  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  farm  people  —  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

In  a  brash  generalization,  I  don't 
hestitate  to  say  that  farmers  are  an 
independent  type  of  people.  The 
mere  act  of  living  a^vay  from  very 
close  dailv  contact  with  manv  peojjlc 


is  probably  proof  enough  that  they 
want  to  be  independent.  The  fact  that 
they  are  farmers  probably  allows  them 
more  independence  than  any  other 
group,    down    through    the    ages. 

.\s  an  inckpendent  person,  the 
farmer  didn't  like  the  idea  of  ha\ing 
too  many  people  work  for  him.  It 
^\as  for  this  reason,  ]jrobably  more 
than  any  other,  that  the  first  major 
mechanical  gadgets  were  accepted  by 
the  farm  folk  while  their  city  cousins 
shied  away  from  change  to  the  luw 
fangled  inventions  \\ith  a  dread  akin 
to  that  felt  towarct  the  Bubonic 
Plague.  .\  modern  tractor  today  is 
callable  of  developing  about  20  horse- 
]Jower  —  100  manpower.  The  tractor 
is  indis]>ensible  for  many  jobs:  it 
might  take  fifteen  men  to  cut  the  ten 
acres  of  wheat  that  the  tractor  makes 
possible  for  a  combine  to,  not  only 
cut,  but  also  package.  To  spread 
manme,  to  mow,  to  plow,  to  disk,  to 
cultivate;  for  these  jobs,  the  tractor  is 
indispensible  today. 

The  tractor,  indispensible  and  ver- 
satile though  it  is,  can  not  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  That  is  its 
first    failing.     Two    tractors    are    just 
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too  expensive.  Use  an  electric  motor 
for  one  job. 

The  hand  pimip  on  the  well  has 
been  replaced  by  half-a-horse:  two 
and  a  half  men  —  ca])able  of  deliver- 
ing enough  ^vater  lor  the  most  taxing 
farm  days.  E\ery  farmer  is  fiis  own 
fire-chief,  and  his  own  water  supplier. 
Water  pmiiped  to  the  beak  of  every 
chicken,  the  tongue  of  every  co\\', 
the  corner  of  every  field.  Water  piuiip- 
ed  h\  electricity. 

Electricity.  Power  where  you  want 
it,  where  you  need  it,  at  any  time. 
Cheap,  efficient,  and  conxenient 
poxver. 

Power  to  brood  your  baby  chicks, 
to  milk  yoin-  cows,  to  cook  your 
meals,  to  bring  in  a  telecast  from  a 
city  a  hundred  miles  away.  Electrons 
doing  your  work  for  you. 

This  year's  farmer  is  caught  in  a 
squeeze  —  the  death  tight  gras]j  of 
rising  expenses  and  falling  prices. 
Perhaps  one  million  farm  families  will 
have  to  look  to  industry  for  their 
livelihood  next  vear.  These  will  be 
this  years  marginal  farmer.  The  farm- 
er can't  control  prices,  but  he  can 
control  to  some  extent  his  expenses. 
(!ut  yom  expenses,  then,  and  stay  on 
the  farm. 

Irue,  about  80"^,  of  the  dairy  farm- 
ers in  this  countrv  are  using  aiuomatic 
milking  devices,  and  about  50''^,  use 
milk  coolers,  but  this  is  only  a  start 
il  a  profit  is  to  be  made.  For  instance, 
( kctrically  barned  cured  hay  will 
help  raise  milk  production  10%  or 
more,  as  \\ell  as  net  an  extra  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  milk   produced. 

Consider  the  1!)5(3  dairy  farm.  This 
l.nnier's  forty  cows  x\ill  each  produce 
10,000  poiMids  or  more  per  year,  Kilh 
the  national  average  at  about  7,000 
poimds.  For  milk  house  operations, 
a  bulk  milk  cooler,  piunping  system 
to  get  the  milk  from  the  machines 
into  the  barn,  hot  water  heater,  and 
M)  on,  will  work  today  for  .Sf5  a 
month.  In  the  future,  more  machinery 
\\  ill  be  used,  and  for  less  money.  Dry- 
ing corn  and  grinding  feed  for  his  live- 
stock \\ill  cost  ijarely  S3  a  month, 
,iiid  keeping  his  barn  ventilated  an- 
other S'i.  He  will  fje  able  to  take 
laii  of  his  pastine  irrigating  system 
loi  SIO  a  month  dining  the  dry 
periods,  and  lighting  for  less  than  a 
dollar,  liarn  cleaning,  heating  water 
lor  his  livestock,  silo  unloading,  and 
Ifontinued  on  page  23) 
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By  Gilbert  S.  Trelawnv  '57 

T?  ECENTLY   research   groups    have 

been  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
the  use  of  X-rays,  high  voltage  elec- 
trons (cathode  rays) ,  and  radiations 
from  radioactive  materials  as  a  means 
of  sterilizing  foods,  drugs,  and  des- 
troying insects   in  grains   and   flours. 

The  X-rays  are  manufactured  b\ 
the  bombardment  of  certain  target 
materials  by  electrons.  When  the  elec- 
tron energy  is  high,  you  obtain  X-rays 
with  a  high  penetrating  power.  Con- 
versely, with  a  lower  electron  energy 
the  penetrating  power  is  reduced,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  a  high  absorption 
in  the  material  being  irradiated. 
These  X-rays  that  are  absorbed  readih' 
are  called  soft  X-rays,  and  are  less  ex- 
jaensive  to  prodtice  due  to  the  lou- 
voltage  equipment  used.  This  reduces 
the  capital  investment  needed  for  es- 
tablishing a  commercial  cold  steriliza- 
tion plant,  and  also  it  eliminates  the 
need  for  e.xpensive  protective  equip- 
ment. 

Cold  sterilization,  by  means  of  high- 
voltage  electrons  or  cathode  rays,  re- 
quires more  elaborate  equipment  and 
facilities  than  does  sterilization  using 
soft  X-rays,  and  as  a  residt  is  con- 
siderably more  expensive.  However, 
in  the  last  few  years  two  high-voltage 
electron  sterilizing  units  have  been  de- 
vised, and  tised  on  a  large  scale  basis. 

Another  method  of  cold  steriliza- 
tion that  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention is  the  use  of  radiations  from 
fission  waste  products.  These  products 
are  isotopes  which  result  from  the 
splitting  of  Uranium-235.  The  isotop- 
es are  imstable,  and  therefore  provide 
the  necessary  energy  through  radio- 
active decay. 

It  has  been  shown  that  when  ioniz- 
ing radiations  are  used  as  a  means  of 
preserving  food,  there  are  changes  in 
color,  flavor,  and  odor.  These  chan- 
ges in  flavor  are  thought  to  be  oxida- 
tive in  nature,  and  caused  by  the  re- 
lease of  free  radicals  which  may  act 
as  strong  oxidizing  or  reducing  agents. 
To  some  extent  this  has  been  over- 
come by  irradiating  the  food  in  the 
frozen  state.  This  freezing  has  the  ef- 
fect of  lowering  the  diffusion  rate  of 
the  free  radicals.  Another  possibility 
found  to  be  effective  in  minimizing 
off-flavors  is  by  the  addition  of  cer- 
chemical  substances,  such  as  ascorbic 
acid,  that  will  act  as  free-radical  ac- 
ceptors.   This    biochemical    approach 


Because  the  process  is  so  new,  packaging  methods  have  not  yet 

changed  to  any  extent.   Here,  meat  is  being  wrapped  in  a 

synthetic  plastic  film. 


presents  problems,  as  a  particular 
chemical  substance  must  prevent  off- 
flavors,  and  at  the  same  time  it  nuist 
be  a  chemical  which  is  acceptable  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
In  some  foods,  such  as  milk,  it  has 
been  sho^vn  that  off-flavors  are  jaro- 
duced  by  one-tenth  the  amoimt  of 
radiation  needed  to  bring  about  steri- 
lization. It  is  apparent  that  while  a 
given  amount  of  radiation  can  effect 
adequate  sterlization  without  the 
production  of  off-flavors  in  some  foods, 
it  will  not  necessarily  be  sufficient 
in  others.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  differences  in  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  various  foods. 

Another  problem  which  is  being 
considered  is  that  of  storage  life  of 
food  preserved  by  cold  sterilization 
vi'ill  differ  from  that  sterilized  by  heat. 
X'arious  changes  which  may  occm-  dtie 
to  radiation  may  not  be  visible  im- 
mediately after  processing,  but  may 
take  as  long  as  several  months  to 
manifest  themselves.  This  presents  the 
problem  of  insuring  an  innocuous 
product  at  the  end  of  the  storage 
period.      In     order     to     insure     that 


a  food  is  free  of  any  toxic  materials, 
the  food  manufacturer  would  have  to 
extract  the  material,  determine  the 
amount  present,  and  perform  exhaus- 
tive toxicity  studies.  At  the  present 
time,  toxicity  trials  are  being  used  on 
pharmaceuticals  which  have  been 
sterilized  by  irradiation,  and  the  re- 
sults show  that  no  toxic  materials  are 
jjroduced  by  X-rays  or  high\'oltage 
electrons. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  ioniz- 
ing radiations  will  kill  micro-organ- 
isms which  cause  food  spoilage.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  important  factor 
to  consider  in  food  preservation;  the 
spoilage  action  of  enzymes.  These 
enzymes  are  organic  compounds,  com- 
plex in  nattue,  that  may  speed  up 
chemical  transformations  of  the  food, 
i.e.  changes  in  color,  odor,  taste,  and 
texture.  It  is  these  enzymes  that  pre- 
sent the  problem,  as  it  requires  a  great 
deal  more  energy  to  inactivate  them 
than  it  does  to  destroy  food  spoiling 
micro-organisms.  It  has  been  shown 
by  \arious  research  men  that  a  quan- 
(continued  on  page  20) 
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tity  of  energy  ten  times  greater  than 
that  needed  tor  sterilization  is  requir- 
ed to  inactix  iate  these  en/ymes.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  found  in  milk  which 
can  be  sterilized  by  the  use  of  750,01)0 
rep.,*  but  will  still  contain  active 
enzymes  after  cathode  radiation  of  10 
million  rc]3.  These  greatly  increased 
dosages  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
(|uality  of  the  food  irradiated.  Orange 
juice,  for  instance,  gives  u]j  very  much 
of  its  odor  and  flavor  under  dosages 
sufficient  to  inactivate  the  enzymes.  It 
is  believed  that  with  increasing  con- 
centrations of  enzymes  there  is  an 
increasing  resistance  against  radiation. 
Also  the  same  enzyme  present  in  dif- 
ferent foods  will  behave  differently 
towards  radiation.  This  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  chemical  composition 
and  physical  make  up  of  the  various 
foods.  .Some  inxestigators  feel  that  it 
may  be  achantageous  to  use  a  low  heat 
treatment  process,  such  as  blanching, 
in  con) miction  with  irradiation.  The 
blanching  would  have  the  effect  of 
inactivating  the  enzymes  while  the 
irradiation  would  destroy  the  food 
spoilage    micro-organisms. 

.\nother  problem  that  poses  itself  is 
that  of  packaging  irradiated  foods. 
Since  the  amount  of  penetration  of 
the  cathode  rays  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  atomic  density,  ]Jack- 
aging  materials  should  be  manufac- 
tured from  low  density  substances. 
(The  sterilization  of  food  packaged  in 
steel  would  cost  more  than  if  an  alum- 
inum package  were  used  as  steel  is 
quite  opaque  to  high-voltage  elec- 
trons.) Glass  also  reduces  the  pene- 
tration of  the  rays,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  of  doidjtful  use  as  a  packag- 
ing material  in  cold  sterilization.  The 
material  that  seems  to  possess  the 
ideal  qualities  is  plastic  film,  since  it 
does  not  afjsorb  very  much  of  the 
energy  that  passes  through  it.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  foods  be  vac- 
uum packed  for  cokl  sterilization. 
However,  recent  reports  have  shown 
that  the  radio-sensitivity  of  Ijacteria 
increases  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 
This  vaciumi  packing  would  tend  to 
aid  the  bacteria  in   their  survival. 

This  article  has  been  a  review  of 
only  a  small  fragment  of  the  research 
which  has  been  accomplished  up  to 
date.  However,  it  does  present  some 
of  the  problems  that  the  men  in  re- 
search are  having  to  overcome.  It 
is  their  belief  that  ionizing  radiation 
will  soon  come  into  commercial  pro- 
duction as  a  means  of  preserving 
foods. 
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^S  THE  TIME  COMES  for  the 
,  Chicaner  to  go  to  press  again  I 
\vould  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  supporters  of  the  College  ath- 
letic teams,  a  phase  of  the  program 
which  is  new  this  year  to  the  campus. 
This  phase  being  the  Junior  Varsity 
basketball  team.  It  is  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  College 
that  there  has  ijeen  a  J.  V.  team  in 
any  sport,  although,  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  for  the  J.V.  teams  in  foot- 
ball also.  J.  V.  letters  of  some  form 
will  probably  be  awarded  to  candi- 
dates who  excel!  in  that  ])articular 
s|iort. 

This  first  f.  V.  team  is  made  up  ol 
two  sophomores  and  seven  freshmen. 
.\  schedide  of  about  ten  games  is 
being  played.  The  ]3ersonnel  include 
starters  Da\e  Bjornson,  Willow  C;ro\e. 
Pa.  and  Bob  Kenning,  Washington, 
Pa.,  forwards,  center  John  Merrit, 
Washington,  N.  J.,  ancl  guards  Dick 
Middlestead,  Havertown,  Pa.,  and 
Rcjnnie  Liggett,  Madison  N.  [.  The 
lemainder  of  the  team  is  made  up  of 
Bruce  Hoick,  Bob  Grim,  [oe  Shinn, 
and  Marty  O'Donnell.  The  boys  have 
l)een  making  a  fine  showing  for 
themselves  and  the  college  as  another 
step  is  taken  to  fiuther  the  sports 
])iogram  here  at  N..\.C. 

Back  with  the  Varsity  again  Dick 
Prins  is  back  at  his  old  habits  of 
l)reaking  scoring  records.  After  lia\- 
ing  some  trouble  finding  the  range 
at   the  beginning  of  the  season,   due 


mostly  to  the  new  12  ft.  foul  line, 
Dick  is  once  again  ripping  the  cords 
at  a  20  plus  average  ancJ  is  high  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  scoring  race.  It 
seems  as  if  jack  Briggs  and  Bill  Hal- 
ler  are  having  a  race  to  see  who  can 
hit  the  showers  first.  In  the  first 
nine  games,  Tony  Cabrales,  who  is 
noted  for  having  a  bowl  of  soup 
before  a  game  just  can't  get  used 
to  the  rest  of  the  team  having 
spaghetti,  banana  splits  etc.  Don  Grim 
earned  the  title  of  "old  reliable"  as 
he  came  off  the  bench  to  score  17  re- 
Ijoimds  against  Cheney  in  his  first 
full   game. 

C^ongratulations  to  Paid  Checkele 
and  Skip  Thompson  on  being  elected 
co-captains  for  the  1956  aggie  Grid 
team.  Under  the  leadership  of  these 
two  fellows  the  team  shoidd  ha\e  a 
successful  season.  While  sjjcaking  ol 
football  plans  are  being  made  to  have 
spring  practices  so  we  hope  to  see  a 
large  turnout  of  everyone  interested. 

Quite  a  bit  of  talk  is  now  being 
heard  in  the  dormitory  about  base- 
Ijall  and  from  the  looks  of  things 
practice  will  soon  be  under  way.  The 
schedule  this  year  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  College  showing 
eleven  games.  So  when  the  call  for 
candidates  goes  out  let's  see  everyone 
interested  in  the  spring  sport  out  at 
the  tryouts. 

That  aijout  winds  things  u]j  for 
this  issue  so  hoj)e  to  see  you  next 
time. 
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and  released  die  flies  in  dieir  fields. 
Bodi  attack  the  borer  in  the  same 
way.  They  deposit  eggs  near  the  holes 
made  by  borers  in  the  sugarcane 
stalks.  The  eggs  hatch  almost  inrme- 
diately  into  maggots  that  move  into 
the  holes  and  destroy  the  borers. 
Entomologists  talk  of  "partial"  con- 
trol, because  they  anticipate  that,  as 
with  other  parasitic  insects,  popula- 
tions of  these  flies  will  tend  to  ebb  and 
flow  as  they  are  influenced  by  host 
abundance  and  prevailing  weather. 
However,  even  some  help  would  be 
welcome  to  growers  who  must  pay 
about  $9  an  acre  annually  to  have 
their  cane  dusted  with  insecticides  for 
borer  control. 

pOULTRY  USED  in  canning  and 
other  processed  foods  in  Nov.  to- 
taled 18,694,000  lbs.,  ready-to-cook 
weights,  compared  with  17,064,000  lbs. 
in  Nov.  last  year.  The  quantity  used 
this  year  consisted  of  15,671,000  lbs. 
of  chickens  and  other  poultry  and 
3,023,000  lbs.  of  turkeys.  Poultry  certi- 
fied under  Federal  inspection  during 
Nov.  totaled  166,669,000  lbs.  com- 
pared with  141,049,000  lbs.  in  Nov. 
last  year.  Of  this  total  65,353,000  lbs. 
were  chickens  and  other  poultry  and 
101,316,000  lbs.  were  turkeys. 

Phosphate  Boosts  Alfalfa  Hay 

Yields  in  Irrigated  Central 

Washington 

Fertilizing  to  keep  the  phosphate 
content  in  alfalfa  hay  .5%  is  the  key 
to  higher  alfalfa  hay  production  in  the 
irrigated  regions  of  central  Washing- 
ton. Tests  carried  out  cooperatively 
with  the  Washington  Experiment 
Station,  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  where 
phosphate  content  of  alfalfa  was  be- 
low this  level,  showed  annual  fertiliza- 
tion boosted  production  of  hay  as 
much  as  1.6  tons  per  acre.  In  general, 
yearly  applications  of  64  lbs.  of  avail- 
able phosphate  per  acre  gave  good 
phosphate  percentage  in  plants  from 
0.28  to  0.50. 

Fundamentals  of  Egg-to-Chicken 

Process  Studies  by  Radioactive 

Tracers 

New  knowledge  has  already  shed 
light  on  how  simple  sulfur  compounds 
can  increase  the  growth  of  young 
chickens.  Other  residts  of  these  bio- 
chemical studies  are  helping  scientists 
to  develop  answers  for  the  poultry 
industry  to  practical  problems  of 
hatchability,  growth,  feed  efficiency, 
and      egg     production.      Radioactive 


tracers  are  being  used  by  USDA 
poultry  nutritionists  to  find  out  what 
happens  to  various  sulfur  compounds 
in  the  chick  embryo  and  young  chick- 
en, as  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
effect  of  these  compoimds  on  hatcha- 
bility and  chick  growth,  to  develop 
new  techniques  for  determining 
aminoacid  requirements  of  laying 
hens  and  for  studying  protein  utiliza- 
tion by  hens,  to  learn  how  Vitamin 
B,o  is  used  by  chickens,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  amounts  of  various  nutrients 
chickens  absorb  from  the  cecum,  or 
"blind"  pouches  of  the  intestine. 
This  work  has  revealed,  for  example, 
that  inorganic  sulfiu-,  in  the  form  of 
sidfate,  may  become  a  valuable  feed 
additive.  It  can  replace,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  sulfur-containing  amino 
acids  cystine  and  methionine  in  chick 
diets.  The  discovery  of  this  role  of 
sulfate  compounds  is  especially  im- 
portant, since  cystine  and  methionine 
are  the  amino  acids  most  often  lack- 
ing in  the  diets  of  both  farm  animals 
and  man. 
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HONOR  AGGIES 

(coiiliniicd  fyoni   [Mge  6) 

Bud  has  enjoyed  the  liicndly.  close 
relationshiiJS  while  [niisiiiiig  his  (ol- 
lege  career  at  N.  A.  C:.  He  leels 
N.  A.  C.  is  "the  most  practical  college 
1  know  of  to  learn  production 
farming." 

During  the  summer  ol  Ht")")  he 
gained  a  great  deal  ol  experience 
while  working  in  the  California  Cit- 
rus Industry,  where  he  eventually 
hopes  to  settle  at  some  futiue  date. 

Bud  is  the  treasurer  of  the  senior 
class  and  a  member  of  the  H(jrti(nl- 
tural  and  Ciontemporary  Clubs.  He  is 
on  the  Cornucopia  stafl  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  intramural  sports.  Din- 
ing the  basketball  season  you  can  hnd 
Bud  seated  behind  the  table  as  the 
official  scorer. 

.\ftcr  graduation  liuil  expeits  to 
ser\e  a  hitdi  in  the  Army  which 
shoidd  allow  him  to  ]jursuc  two  of 
his  favorite  ]3astimes  —  hiking  and 
camping. 

•  •    * 

The  onh  bad  ])art  (jl  being  a  good 
sport  is  that  von  ha\e  to  lose  to  prove 
it. 

•  •    • 

Prof.:  "What  did  Paul  Revere  say 
at  the  end  of  his  famous  ride?" 

History  .Student:  "Whoa  horse. 
Whoa!" 
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silage  conveying,  at  a  time  he  wants 
to  do  the  jobs,  will  cost  him  less  than 
$3  a  month. 

With  another  S9  spent  in  the  farm 
home,  about  2500  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  will  be  used,  for  a  cost  of 
$50-|55;  or  about  one-third  of  what 
it  costs  for  one  hired  hand  today. 

Of  course,  even  50,000  kwh  a  year 
will  be  trivial  for  the  livestock  farmer 
w'lXh.  2  or  3  hundred  acres  in  corn  or 
grains.  Such  crops  will  be  harvested 
damp,  and  dried  electrically.  Tests 
have  shown  that  electrical  crop  drying 
means  more  and  heavier  wheat  per 
acre,  and  experts  i-ecommend  that 
wheat  be  harvested  at  15-20%  mois- 
ture and  corn  at  25-30%.  Drying  will 
then  be  mandatory  on  the  advanced 
farms,  because  grain  must  be  re- 
duced to  12%  moisture  and  corn  to 
14%  for  safe  storage. 

Feeding,  mixing,  conveying,  and 
delivering  the  grain  to  self  feeders 
will  be  handled  by  electric  motors  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

As  for  the  present,  the  heat  piunp 
has  already  proved  itself  in  hog  breed- 
ing. Tests  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  proper  tem- 
perature regulation  in  feeding.  Ex- 
tremes in  tempera  tiu'e  can  be  expen- 
sive for  the  hog  farmer.  At  40°  F. 
about  1,000  pounds  of  feed  are  needed 
to  add  100  pounds  of  weight;  at  90°  F. 
or  higher,  800-900  pounds  are  needed. 
However,  when  the  animals  are  kept 
at  a  comfortable  55  to  60°  F.,  only 
300  pounds  of  feed  will  add  100  of 
weight.  The  heat  pump  enables  the 
farmer  to  get  the  hog  to  market  in 
100  days  instead  of  the  average  180. 
Further,  one  representative  of  a  mid- 
western  power  company  estimated  that 
the  farmer  who  spent  SI  for  electricity 
for  a  heat  piunp  received  the  equive- 
lent  of  1 1.50  in  feed.  For  maximinn 
hog  production,  in  the  Mid-west,  like 
the  broiler  production  in  the  East, 
the  future  farm  buildings  will  prob- 
ably be  completely  air  conditioned. 

Radiation  will  be  used,  not  only  in 
the  preservation  of  foods,  but  in  de- 
struction of  insect  pests  in  animal 
feeds.  A  2-inch  depth  of  wheat  flow- 
ing on  a  2  foot  belt  at  125  feet  per 
minute  past  a  cathode  ray  could  be 
sterilized  for  less  than  a  penny  a 
bushel. 

A  new  electronic  machine  develop- 
ed by  the  USDA  detects  green  rot  in 
eggs.  The  bacteria  that  produce  the 
rot  also  produce  a  by-product  that 
fluoresces  under  ultra-violet  light. 

Electrification  of  the  farm  has  just 
begun. 
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Old  rebel  to  man  about  to  jump  off 
a  cliff: 

Rebel:  "Well,  think  of  your  -^^'ilc 
and  your  mother  and  lather." 

Jumper:  "I  don't  have  any." 

Rebel:  "Well,  think  of  yoin-  wife 
and   children." 

Jiunper:    "I    don't   have    anv." 

Rebel:  "Well,  think  ot  General 
Lee." 

Jumper:  "\Vho  is  he?" 

Rebel:  "Jump,  vou  damn  Yankee." 


RODEO! 

(continued  from  page  12) 

To  accomplish  these  tasks  with 
acciuacy  the  cowboy  was  quick  to  mas- 
ter roping  and  riding  techniques, 
these  being  every  day  chores.  As  would 
be  expected  these  skills  ^\^ere  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  ^rhether  in  the 
bar  rooms  or  the  bunk  houses.  As 
a  result,  arginnents  arose,  some  friend- 
ly, others  not  so  friendly,  backed  by 
"side  bets,"  as  to  "who  was  the  best." 
So  to  settle  the  question  it  became  the 
custom  to  hold  riding  and  roping 
contests  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
round-up. 

Over  "booze"  at  a  bar  in  Pecas, 
Texas,  there  arose  during  the  year  of 
June  1883,  an  argument  as  to  what 
co-\vboy  ^vas  the  fastest  roper  and  l)est 
bronc  rider  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. As  the  refreshments  flowed  on 
this  particular  day,  the  debate  and 
possibly  some  fists  grew  more  heated. 

The  final  result  was  that  on  the  Ith 
of  July,  on  the  open  land  next  to  the 
court  house  in  Pecas,  the  first  rodeo 
■(vas  held  for  which  cash  prizes  were 
awarded. 

There  are  rules,  regulations,  and 
penalties  in  rodeo  as  in  all  other 
sports.  Officials,  who  must  be  certified 
i)y  the  Rodeo  Cowboy's  Association, 
preside  at  all  R.  C.  A.  sponsored 
shows.  Their  decisions,  as  a  basket- 
ball umpire's,  are  final.  Most  judges 
are  former  rodeo  performers  or  are 
still  active,  but  for  a  particular  sIioav 
are  judging  rather  than  riding. 

Actually,  time  is  the  big  factor  in 
rodeo  competition  prize  money,  for 
such  events  as  calf  roping  and  steer 
wrestling  are  determined  by  split  sec- 
onds. .\wards  are  made  to  the  co^\'- 
boy  who  requires  the  least  amount  of 
time  to  throw  his  steer  or  rope  his 
(alf,   barring  any  penalties  drawn. 

There  is  a  flag  dropped  by  an  offi- 
cial at  the  start  and  finish  of  each 
contestant's  trial.  The  elapsed  time 
between  start  and  finish  is  recorded 
by  the  judges  using  a  stopwatch.  This 
becomes  the  entrant's  recorded  time 
lor  the  event.  The  principal  points 
in  calf  roping  are,  the  rope  must  not 
start  from  the  chute  before  the  start- 


er's flag  drops.  The  penalty  that  en- 
sues if  he  does  is  ten  seconds.  If  the 
cowboy  "busts"  his  calf,  that  is,  jerks 
it  off  its  feet  with  his  lariat,  the  pen- 
alty is  also  ten  seconds.  The  roper 
nuist  thro^v  the  calf  by  hand  for  the 
tie.  There  is  "no  time"  charged 
ag:iinst  the  roper  if  he  improperly  ties 
the  calf.  Each  roper  is  allowed  two 
loops.  Failure  to  make  the  catch  is 
recorded  as  "no  time."  The  roper  who 
can  consistently  hit  20  seconds  is  likely 
to  be  a  steady  winner,  .\nything  im- 
der  20  seconds  is  great. 

Saddle  and  bareback  bronc  con- 
testants draw  their  mounts  by  lot. 
Loss  of  saddle  entitles  an  entrant  to 
a  reride  on  the  same  horse.  If  the 
horse  falls  the  rider  also  gets  a  reride. 
Any  of  the  following  offenses  brings 
a  disqualification  for  a  saddle  bronc 
rider:  loss  of  stirrups,  being  bucked 
off,  changing  hands  on  reins  or  loosing 
reins,  failure  to  keep  feet  moving  in 
kicking  motion,  wrapping  reins 
around  hands,  grabbing  saddle,  hit- 
ting horse  with  hand  or  hat. 

Bareback  bronc  riding  rules  are 
principally  the  same  except  that  a  con- 
testant must  keep  one  hand  in  the  air, 
riders  must  not  change  hands  on  sur- 
cingle or  touch  the  horse  ^vith  their 
free   hand. 

In  steer  wrestling,  the  cowboy  nnist 
make  the  steer  fall  toward  him.  If  the 
steer  falls  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  contestant  must  allow  it  to  re- 
gain its  feet  and  twist  it  down  cor- 
rectly or  turn  the  head  to  parallel  the 
steer's  body.  Steers  like  broncs  are 
drawn  by  lot.  In  bull  riding  cowboys 
are  disqualified  for  being  bucked  off, 
touching  the  bull  with  the  free  hand, 
but  not  always  for  failing  to  keep 
kicking  because  many  of  the  wild  Bra- 
hamas  are  mean  enough  that  this 
ride  is  not  rigidly  enforced. 

Each  rider  in  a  wild  horse  race  is 
permitted  two  helpers  whose  job  is 
to  hold  the  horse  by  an  eight  foot  hal- 
ter rope  until  the  contestant  saddles 
and  mounts.  Then  the  rider  must 
spur  the  horse  to  the  finish  line  at 
the  other  end  of  the  arena  without 
use  of  a  bridle  or  saddle.  Those  fin- 
ishing first,  second,  or  third,  receive 
prize  money. 

Saddle  bronc  riding,  bareback  rid- 
ing and  bull  riding  are  judged  by 
means  of  the  mount,  the  riders  kick- 
ing or  spiuring  motion,  and  the  mas- 
terfulness of  the  ride.  The  average  be- 
tween the  scores  of  the  three  judges, 
mounted  in  the  arena  and  closely 
lollowing  the  action,  determine  the 
placings. 

As  one  may  conclude  the  trails  and 
tribulations,  and  life  in  general  of  the 
modern  day  rodeo  cowboy  is  a  far 
cry  from  his  swashbuckling  predeces- 
sor of  the  past. 
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HIJACKED  HUMOR 


Tlic  moon   was  \cllo\v;   tlu'  lane  was 

blight: 
Slie    lookeil    ;:t    nic    in    the    .Vutunni 

light. 
Her  every  gesture— her  every  glance, 
Gave    me    the    impression    that    she 

craved  romance: 
I   stammered.  1   stuttered:    time  ^ve^t 

by. 
1  he  moon  Avas  \ello\v  ami  so  was  I. 

•  •    • 

Marriage  is  just  like  sitting  in  ;i 
l)alluiib— alter  ymi  get  used  to  it.  it 
isn't  so  hot. 

•  •    • 

Kissing  sjjreads  disease,  so  'tis 
stated: 

So  kiss  me  bal)\.  I'm  x.iccinated. 

•  *    • 

A  kiss:  ;i  month  lidl  ol  nothing  that 
tastes  like  heaven  and  soiuids  like  a 
cow  pulling  her  toot  out  of  the  mud. 

•  •    • 

The  modern  girl  admires  spinning 
wheels— four  of  them  Avith  a  spare. 

•  •    • 

The  papa  robin  retinned  to  his 
nest  and  announced  he  had  just  made 
a  deposit   on  a   new   Buick. 

•  •    * 

.\  stoic  gentleman,  honorary  judge 
at  a  horse  show,  was  upset  by  the 
dress  of  some  of  the  girls. 

"just  look  at  that  yoimg  ]3erson 
there  with  the  ]3oodle  cut,  the  cigar- 
ette and  the  blue  jeans,"  he  decried 
to  a  bystander,  "Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

"It's  a  girl,"  was  the  reply.  "She's 
my  daughter." 

"Oh  forgive  me  sir,"  said  the  old 
fellow.  "I  never  dreamed  you  were 
her  father." 

"I'm  not,"  snapped  the  other.  "I'm 
her  mother." 

•  •    • 

Farmer  Brown  had  a  new  mule  that 
he  couldn't  teach  or  tame,  so  he 
took  the  animal  to  a  professional  mule 
trainer. 

The  trainer  immediately  grabbed 
a  t^\-o-bv-four  and  beat  the  mide  un- 
mercifuilv  about  the  head  and  along 
the   flanks. 

"Stop!"  cried  Farmer  Brown.  "Are 
you  trying  to  kill  my  mule?" 

"Listen,  mister,"  said  the  mule- 
trainer.  "First  thing  you  got  to  do  in 
training  a  mule  is  to  be  sure  you  got 
his  attention." 


Compiled  by  John  Lesko  '57 

The  little  girl  wanted  very  much  to 
wear  her  mother's  girdle  but  she  did- 
n't  ha\e    the   guts. 

•  •    • 

Dfficer— "M()\e    that    car    along." 
student— "Don't    get    fresh,    I'm    a 

nelta." 

Officer— "I    don't    care    if   you're    ;i 

\\-hole    damn    peninsula,    move    th;it 

wreck. 

•  •    • 

Then  there  was  the  time  Mr.  Jacoby 
crossed  a  rooster  with  a  rooster,  and 
found  out  that  he  got  a  very  cross 
rooster. 

•  •    • 

[ohn- "W'liisptr  those  three  little 
words  that  will  make  me  \valk  on 
air.  " 

Mar\— 'Go  hang  voiuself.  " 

•  •    • 

"Daughter,  what  are  you  and  that 
voung  man  doing  on  the  front 
|jorch?" 

"We're  petting,  mother." 

"That's  nice,  children;  just  as  long 
as  you  don't  fight." 

•  •    • 

Some  lectures  are  like  steer  horns— 
a  point  here,  a  point  there  and  a  lot 
of  useless  bull  in  between. 

•  •    • 

Monkeys  have  such  a  good  time 
because  there  are  so  many  of  them, 
and  there's  so  many  of  them  because 
they   have   such   a   good    time. 

•  •    • 

Stout  Lady  (to  little  boy)  :  "Can 
you  tell  me  if  I  can  get  through  this 
gate  to  the  ]jark?" 

Little  Boy:  "I  guess  so.  .\  load  of 
hay  just  went   through." 

•  •    • 

Then  there  was  the  college  football 
coach  who  bawled  out  his  players: 

"You're  playing  like  a  binich  of 
amateurs." 

•  •    • 

l^id  you  hear  about  the  farmer 
who  was  milking  a  cow  when  a  tor- 
nado came  through,  it  took  the  cow 
with  it  and  left  the  farmer  holding 
the    bag. 


Two  farmers  at  a  county  fair  ;vere 
lascinated  by  a  booth  where  little 
celluloid  balls  bobbed  on  top  of  water 
jets.  One  of  the  farmers  spent  six 
ipiarters  in  a  vain  attempt  to  pick 
off  one  ball.  Finally,  his  friend  pushed 
him  aside  and  picked  up  the  rille. 

"Watch  how  I  do  it,"  he  said. 

He  took  a  single  shot.  All  six  balls 
disapjicared. 

As  they  walked  a\vay  from  the 
booth  laden  with  prizes,  the  imsuc- 
cessful   one   marveled. 

"How  did  you  e^■er  do  it?"  he 
asked. 

"It  just  took  knowing  ho\v,"  ex- 
plained the  winner.  "I  shot  the  m;in 
who  was  working  the  |jum])." 

•  •    • 

Professor:  "We  will  not  begin  toilay's 
lectinc  until  the  room  settles  down." 

Voice  from  the  rear:  "Go  home  and 
sleep  it  off,  old  man." 

•  •    • 

Is  that  a  genuine  bloodhoimd? 
Certainly.  Oskar,  bleed  for  the  man. 

•  •    • 

judge:  "On  what  grounds  do  you 
wish   this  divorce?" 

Billy  Lilac:  "Extravagance,  Your 
Honor." 

Judge:  "Extravagance,  for  a  man 
with  all  your  money?" 

Lilac:  "Yes,  Your  Honor.  She  kept 
on  buying  ice  after  I  had  installed 
an   ilectric   refrigerator." 

•  •    • 

The  sergeant  strode  into  the  bar- 
racks and  shouted,  "O.K.,  you  lazy 
s,  hop  to  and  fall  in!" 

The  soldiers  grabbed  their  hats 
and  lined  u]j— all  except  one,  who  lay 
on  his  bunk  blowing  smoke  rings. 

"Well?"   roared   the  sergeant. 

"Well,"  said  the  soldier,  tapping 
the  ashes  off  his  cigar,  "there  certainly 
were  a  lot  of  them,  weren't  there?" 

•  •    • 

One  bin-eaucrat  to  another:  "Well, 
if  we  made  a  bad  blunder,  don't  just 
stand  there,  Sneedy!  Label  it  'top 
secret'   and  file  it  away." 
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THE  GLEANER 


TRADITION 

(continued  from  page  4) 

pervade  our  examination  and  study 
rooms  with  a  "we  just  don't  do  that 
here"  attitude.  It  might  take  us  a 
while  to  get  used  to  the  idea,  but  in 
four  years  we  can  establish  a  fine  tra- 
dition of  honest  grading. 

When  a  freshman  enters  college  he 
is  eager  to  work  to  please  his  compan- 
ions, professors  and  upperclassmen. 
But  his  main  source  of  information 
about  his  new  school  comes  to  him 
through  interrogation  of  an  upper- 
classman.  He  depends  on  the  more 
experienced  student  to  steer  him,  tell 
him  the  degree  of  emphasis  placed  on 
each  of  the  school  regulations,  and  in 
general  inform  him  of  his  new  school. 

If  the  idea  were  conveyed  to  the 
new  students  that  everyone  gets  his 
grades  honestly,  the  cribbing  in  the 
freshman  class  might  be  entirely  elim- 
inated. On  promotion,  the  honest 
freshman  class,  now  sophomore,  will 
inform  the  incoming  class  of  the 
school  policies.  If  this  method  is  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  a  tradition  of 
honesty  and  integrity  in  studies  and 
examinations  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. No  one  will  question  the 
length  of  time  this  policy  has  been 
in  effect,  and  few  if  any  freshman  will 
dare  to  oppose  it.  Freshmen  are  new 
in  a  school  and  they  want  most  of  all 
to  belong  to  the  group.  They  will  con- 
form to  the  group  unquestioningly, 
even  before  the  group  proves  itself, 
because  of  that  strong  need  to  belong. 

Freshman  of  N.A.C.  want  to  feel 
that  they  belong  here.  Part  of  that 
feeling  of  belonging  is  being  accepted 
by  their  peers,  professors,  and  mainly 
upper  classmen.  The  secret  of  happi- 
ness in  belonging,  is  participation. 
This  participation  includes  taking 
part  in  mental  attitudes  as  well  as  the 
physical  activities  of  our  organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH 

(continued  from  page  16) 

others  are  just  as  liberal.  Among 
these  various  Chiuxh  groups  are  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  The 
Old  Order  Amish  Mennonites,  The 
Conservative  Amish  Mennonites,  The 
Church  of  God  in  Christ  Mennonites. 
The  Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren, 
and  The  Reformed  Mennonites,  etc., 
all  of  ^\•hich  are  included  in  the  Con- 
ferences  of  American   Mennonites. 

All  Mennonite  groups  have  similar 
doctrinal  standards  and  agree  with 
one  another  on  the  basic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
their  beliefs  are;  non  participation  in 
warfare:  that  the  Christian  shall  not 
swear  an  oath  but  instead  make  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  truth;  that 
infants  shoidd  not  be  baptized;  and 
the   belief   in    living  a  simple   life. 

Although  many  Mennonites  of  to- 
day own  automobiles,  have  telephones 
in  their  homes,  and  listen  to  the 
radio,  they  still  wear  their  "plain 
clothing",  even  though  there  is  a 
terrific  pressiu'e  and  temptation  to 
conform  to  the  patterns  of  the  every- 
day ^vorld. 

Niost  of  the  Mennonite  children 
are   still    taught   to    speak    the    Penn- 


sylvania Dutch  dialect  before  they  at- 
tend public  school.  It  was  once  a  com- 
mon thing  for  the  Mennonite  father 
to  take  his  children  out  of  school 
when  they  turned  fourteen;  but  this 
is  slowly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Their  belief  ^vas  that  children 
woidd  pick  up  too  many  ^\-orldly 
ideas  as  they  grew  older.  In  their 
opinion,  the  children  could  get  most 
of  the  necessary  education  at  home, 
because  the  boy's  occupation  would 
invaribly  tm-n  out  to  be  farming.  Now 
that  times  have  changed,  so  have  their 
viewpoints  to  a  certain  extent;  al- 
though there  is  still  one  group  that 
retains  the  old  customs.  This  group 
(The  Old  Order  Amish) ,  together 
^\ith  the  more  liberal  Mennonites, 
makes  up  the  large  group  widely 
known  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch". 
Even  though  they  don't  believe  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  they  are  grad- 
ually increasing  their  number  and 
today  have  approximately  52,000 
members  in  the  United  States  alone, 
with  a  few  scattered  in  other  coun- 
tries. 
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ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 

{continued  froiii   put^c   17) 
as   this   aids   the   normal    luiution   ol 
the  repiothictive   system. 

The  male  should  be  fed  a  propeiiy 
balanced  ration,  lontaiiiing  siiiruient 
quantities  ol  proteins,  minerals,  car- 
bohydrates, and  \itamins.  He  should 
also  receive  green  ieed  lor  several 
weeks  before  the  breeding  season, 
and  have  access  to  clean  fresh  \vater 
at  all  times.  Dining  the  smnmer. 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
male  does  not  overheat  himself,  as 
this  will  cause  a  drop  in  service.  Pro- 
viding shade,  cool  water,  and  access 
to  cool  quarters  will   prevent  this. 

When  artificial  insemination  is 
practiced,  regardless  of  the  species, 
certain  procedures  must  be  lollowed, 
as  well  as  certain  precautions  taken  to 
insure  the  greatest  success.  To  obtain 
best  residts  three  separate  steps  are 
involved:  collecting  the  semen,  exam- 
ination of  the  semen,  and  insemina- 
tion of  the  female.  The  actual  lech- 
nicpie  varies  with  the  different  s])ecies, 
as  slightly  different  apjiaratus  and 
dirterent  preparation  is  recjuired. 

Before  collecting  the  semen  or  in- 
semination of  the  female,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  proper  apparatus  be  on  hand 
and  that  it  is  free  from  harmfid  bac- 
teria and  completely  dry.  Special  at- 
tention nuist  be  given  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  artificial  vagina,  as  even 
a  very  slight  trace  of  impmities  can 
prove  harmful  to  the  spermatazoa. 

Sliortly  before  use,  the  clean  instru- 
ments should  be  placed  on  a  movable 
tal)le  and  covered  with  a  clean  clotii 
until  the  operator  needs  them.  The 
ojxrator  should  also  wash  his  liands 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
making  sure  his  hands  are  clean  and 
dry. 

The  paddock  where  the  breeding 
animals  are  kept,  should  be  fairly 
large  in  size,  level,  and  free  f'rcjm 
objects  that  might  injure  the  animals, 
when  the  larger  breeding  animals 
are  kept  confined,  smooth  concrete 
floors  should  not  be  used  because  of 
the  danger  of  slipping,  especially 
when  the  floor  gets  wet.  When  pos- 
sible, the  same  breeding  quarters 
should  be  used  each  time,  since  the 
male  serves  best  in  familiar  surroimd- 
ings  and  soon  learns  to  anticipate 
the  service  when  led  into  these  famil- 
iar quarters. 

.\lthough  artificial  insemination  is 
a  very  promising  procedine  for  the 
breeder,  it  can  be  used  successfidly, 
and  with  safety,  only  by  a  skilled  per- 
son specially  trained  for  the  job. 
Persons  using  the  procedure  must 
know    the  structure  of  the  reproduc- 


tive organs,  the  procediuf  used  in 
collecting  the  semen,  and  how  to  in- 
tioduce  the  semen  into  the  genital 
tiact  of  the  female.  The  spermatozoa 
are  very  delicate  and.  therefore,  must 
be  handled  with  gitat  care  if  they 
are  to  retain  their  fidl  vitality.  Pre- 
cautions must  also  be  taken  to  avoid 
injiu'v  to  the  reproductive  organs  of 
the  breeding  animals,  and  to  ]jrevent 
the  possible  spread  of  disease. 

In  my  opinion,  artificial  insemin- 
ation may  someday  cause  natural 
breeding  in  farm  animals  to  become 
practically  extinct.  Proof  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  even  today,  many  farmers 
do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the 
ex])ense  of  a  breeding  bull.  Many 
farmers  also  believe  that  artific  ial  in- 
semination can  be  used  when  difficult 
breeding  conditions  occur:  howc\er, 
this  does  not  always  hold  true. 


MAN  OF  THE  MONTH 

((outiniicd  from   page  5) 

tact  that  il  private  concerns  were 
aware  of  the  important  role  that  a 
college  such  as  ours  holds  in  Ameri- 
can agric  ultiue  we  would  obtain  fluids 
for  I'diuation  and  leseaiih. 

He  feels  that  imjjrovement  in  the 
school  may  come  from  a  broader  pro- 
gram of  liberalized  subject  matter 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
highly  sjiecialized  educational  institu- 
tion. 

I  asked  Mr.  Brown  what  he  enjoys 
about  the  college  from  a  professor's 
standpoint.  He  told  me  that  faculty 
numbers  at  N.,\.C;.  "have  consider- 
able freedom  in  |jresenting  cciurse 
material"  and  futhermore  faculty 
membei's  enjoy  the  o]jportunity  to 
work  on  research  problems  as  well  as 
teach  without  pressine  from  various 
state  bodies.  They  also  have  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  continuing 
their  academic  training  while  teach- 
ing at  the  college. 

Our  "man  of  the  month"  \)wi- 
fesses  a  very  interesting  philosophy 
on  teaching.  He  feels  that  a  profes- 
sor's primary  role  besides  presenting 
factual  information  is  to  "instruct  a 
student  in  the  approach  to  learning." 
I-"urthermore,  he  stated  that  "educa- 
tion in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  vir- 
tue. It  could  be  used  for  evil  or  super- 
ficial ends.  It  becomes  a  virtue  only 
if  it  is  used  for  ends  that  aic  ti  ue  and 
good." 

Mr.  Brown  enjoys  many  pmsuiis 
in  his  leisure  time.  He  enjoys  most 
forms  of  athletics,  particularly  ten- 
nis, but  quips,  "I  hate  golf."  He  also 
spends  considerable  time  reading  the 
classics  and  books  of  a  philoso|3hical 
nature.  He  some  day  hopes  to  operate 
a  farm  of  his  own  while  remaining  in 


the  cduiaiional  field.  He  loves  the 
hum  because  il  "offers  a  creative  chan- 
nel even  for  an  unartistic  tempera- 
ment like  mine." 

As  "Man  ol  the  Month"  .Mr.  Brown 
achises  agricultural  students  to  "at- 
tack the  field  with  broad  minds."  He 
cautions  anyone  from  becoming  too 
engrossed  in  a  very  specialized  aspect 
of  the  agriculliual  field,  "because  al- 
most any  agricultural  s])ecialty  is  ]io- 
leiitially  so  broad  that  a  nian  only 
limits  himself  by  thinking  he  is  a 
s|>ecialist." 

Professor  Brown  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  personalities  on  oiu-  campus. 
.\s  a  friend  to  the  students  of  N.A.C., 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  tre- 
cjentlv  has  gone  oiu  of  his  way  to 
assist  his  students  in  ihi'  educational 
jirocesses. 

We  of  the  (Meaner  stall  aie  most 
grateful  for  the  numerous  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  enhance  the 
stature  of  our  college.  We  proudly 
acknowledge  Mr.  .\rthin-  Brown  as 
our  "Man  ol    the   Month." 


HUSBANDMAN 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

])ared  to  88,(HK)  in  1954.  The  trend  in 
livestock  procluctic:)n  is  certainly 
toward  a  lesser  number  of  producers, 
but  more  volume  per  producer. 

But  what  of  the  future  of  the  beef, 
hog,  and  cattleman  of  our  country? 
It  can  be  all  summed  up  in  a  state- 
ment taken  from  the  Nov.  4,  f955 
issue  of  "The  Livestcxk  and  Meat 
Situation."  "Strong  consumer  demand 
for  meat,  increasing  supjilies  and  low- 
er prices  of  feed,  and  emphasis  on 
livestock  as  a  source  of  income  have 
lifted  production  of  meat  animals  to 
record  volume  in  1956."  Thus,  it  can 
be  safely  said,  that  at  the  present  time, 
the  livestock  industry  is  enjoying  an 
all  time  high  in  production,  and 
bringing  prosperity  into  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  farmers  in  these 
United  States. 
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THE  GLEANER 


General  Contractors 

Telephone    4408  130    South    Main    Street 

Doylestown,   Pennsylvania 


PLUMBING 

1 

HEATING 

M. 

A 

.  RUFE  ESTATE 

JAMES  D.   RUFE 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

FUEL    OIL 

GENERAL   ELECTRIC  AUTOMATIC 

OIL   HEATING 

j  Corsages  —  Cut   Flowers 

I 

I  SANDY   RIDGE 

!  FLOWER   SHOP 

! 

I 

J  TELEPHONE  4169 

1  Doylestown,  Pa. 

I 

I 

I       WEISBARD'S  DRUG  STORE 

! 

I  


Prescription    Drug   Store 
Since  1874 


Mam   and   State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


Barrett 

Hardware 

Co. 

JAMES   BARRETT 

Doylestown 

Pennsylvania 


FUEL  OIL 

GAS -MOTOR  OIL 

Automatic   Delivery 
Metered   Receipts 


Gwinner's  Atlantic  Service 

DAY  OR   NIGHT 
West  Street  Doylestown  4980 


In  Doylestown  It's 

PEARLMAN'S 

for 

Records  -  Record  Players 

Musical  Instruments 

and  Accessories 

34  S.   Main   Street 


For   everything 

pertaining   to 

Real   Estate 
and   Insurance 


J.  Carroll  Molloy 

REALTOR 

DOYLESTOWN    3558 


NYCE'S 
SUPPLY 
YARDS 

New   Britain,   Pa. 

Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

Feed  —  Grain 
Coal 

Fuel  Oil 

Fertilizer 


Custom  Grinding 
and  Mixing 


Paul  W.  Histand  Co. 

Phone:   5507-4687  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Oliver  Q.  Wl  C. 

Farm  Equipment  DmcL 

SALES  AND   SERVICE 


